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COMMENT 


AFTER a sojourn of about a week on Brazilian soil, Secre- 
tary Root, on Friday, August 3, left Rio de Janeiro on the 
cruiser Charleston for Montevideo. On his voyage to the 
capital of Uruguay he was to be escorted by Brazilian and 
Argentine cruisers. There seems to be no doubt that, so far 
as Brazil is concerned, the Secretary has accomplished the 
primary purpese of his tour, which was to efface the mistrust 
excited by our encouragement of the dismemberment of 
Colombia and our interposition in Santo Domingo, and to 
replace it with thorough confidence and cordial sympathy. 
That was by no means an easy task; for its performance was 
needed a sincere, straightforward, high-minded man. Presi- 
dent Roosrve.t could not have chosen a delegate better adapt- 
ed for the mission than is Mr. Roor. The wisdom of ‘the 
choice has been demonstrated by the event. It does not ap- 
pear that Mr. Roor made any definite pronouncement at Rio 
de Janeiro with regard to the protest which, in pursuance 
of the Catvo or Draco doctrine, the Latin-American states 
are expected to make in the next Hague congress egainst the 
enforcement by arms of contractual obligations. The proper 
place for such a pronouncement is Buenos Ayres, where the 
doctrine in question was first propounded. Mr. Roort’s first 
duty was to dissipate suspicion of our motives in the Panama 
and Santo Domingo affairs and to establish belief in the dis- 
interestedness of our government’s policy. That having been 
achieved, it should not be difficult to bring about coneord and 
cooperation on the part of all American commonwealths that 
will be represented at The Tague. 


The New York Herald is the latest addition to the news- 
papers that treat Mr. Roosrvett’s acceptance of the next 
Republican nomination for the Presidency as a_ possibility. 
Ilcw upright men look at the matter was exemplified on 
August 3 at Kansas City, Missouri, by Mr. Davin J. Brewer, 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. In 
an interesting interview, Justice Brewer expressed his con- 
fident belief that Mr. RoosrveLt would not be a candidate 
for President two vears hence, for the conclusive reason that 
the Chief Magistrate is a man who means what he says, and 
does net say what he does not mean. The justice declared 
that he should be “ astounded ” to see Mr. Rooseve.t enter the 
lists in 1908. TIe went on to say a good word for Mr. Bryan, 
coupling him with Mr. Roosevett as regards purity and 
cleanliness of life, and crediting him with the same honesty 
and sincerity. Tle predicted that if Mr. Bryan should be 
chosen President, the White House would be as free from 
scandal as it has been under the RooseveLt régime. The 
justice found in the character of these men a comp!ete 
refutation of the talk of hysterical people that the country 
is going to the dogs. He thought it a most reassuring thing 
that the two great political parties should ] ave such honest 
leaders. 
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Justice Brewer -went on to record his opinion that 
the President is pushing forward Judge Tarr for the 
Republican nomination. He considers Tart, like, Roosr- 
VELT, in many ways just as sincere, just as fearless. Less 
impulsive, but quite as resolute when he has made up his 
mind, he has more tact, and would carry out a policy witi 
less friction. Justice Brewer describes him as a -popular 
nan, but he overlooks the fact that Judge Tart’s popularity 
has not been tested, for, so far as we know, he has never 
held a non-judicial office by election. American. political 
parties have been slow to take judges or ex-judges for their 
standard-bearers. The. most noteworthy exception was ex- 
Judge Stepuen A. Doucias, whose popularity in Illinois 


and many other parts of the country was astonishing. Sec-- 


retary Tart might furnish the conclusive proof of vote- 


getting power, which in his case is at present lacking, if he 


would accept, the Republican nomination for Governor of 
Ohio next year. We have but little doubt that he would 
regain that State from the Democracy hy a phenomenal 
majority. 


Of course, Justice Brrewer’s assertion that Mr. Roose- 
VELT desires -to see Judge Tart his’ suecessor in the 
White House will not be relished by the latter’s rivals for 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency. As for 
Seeretary Saw, the fact that his name was hissed the other 
day in the Republican State convention of Iowa, and that 
the Republican machinery in that State is now in the hands 
of the Cummins faction, seems to put him out of the race. 
Vice-President Fampanks and Speaker CaNnNon +: remain 
avowed candidates, and we may take for granted that each 
of them will have the delegation of his State behind him in 
the next’ Republican national convention. Within the next 
two years, however, the masses of the Republican party may 
become convinced that, in order to beat Mr. Bryan, they 
will have to put forward a man of much the same type, like 
Senator La Fouuette. 

The stand-patters of Iowa are so enraged at the capture 
of the Republican State convention by revisionists and the 
resultant renomination of Governor Cummins that the leaders 
of the former faction threaten to bolt the Republican ticket 
and to support the Democratic nominee for the Governorship. 
In that event a Democrat might possibly repeat the feat twice 
performed by Mr. Horacr Botts. They also talk ominously 
about disciplining Senator Dotiiver (whose term expires on 
March 4, 1907) end all of Iowa’s Representatives at Washing- 
ton, except Mr. Wituiam T. Heppurn, because they interposed 
to prevent the Republican State Committee from refusing 
credentials to a sufficient number of Cummins delegates to 
enable the stand-patters to control the preliminary organiza- 
tion of the convention. Should the secession of stand-patters, 
threatened by an influential Republican newspaper, be carried 
out, the Democrats might possibly gain not only the Governor- 
ship, but some of Iowa’s eleven seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all of which are at present occupied by Repub- 
licans. : 


Senator La Fouvetrte, of Wisconsin, has been speak- 
ing at an Indiana Chautauqua and holding up to obloquy 
certain colleagues of his in the Upper House of the Federal 
legislature whom he stigmatizes as tools of the money power. 
He is coming to New Jersey to help the Republican opponents 
of Senator DrypEN to get control of the Legislature, which 
this winter will choose Mr. Drypen’s successor. There is no 
doubt that Mr. La Fonirrre was persistently snubbed and 
pretty effectually muzzled after he took his seat in the Senate, 
but he is a formidable opponent on the stump, and is likely 
to make as deep an impression on a popular audience in the 
East as he makes in the West. His career is worth watching. 





Another interesting political incident of the week ending 
August 4 was the overwhelming victory gained at the primary 
cleetion in Illinois by Senator Suetsy M. CuLLom over ex- 
Governor Ricuarp Yates in the contest for the seat in the 
United States Senate which falls vacant in March: of next 
year. The preference expressed at the primaries is not, of 
course, mandatory on the Legislature, but nobody doubts that 
the popular will will be respected. In Massachusetts there is 
no doubt that Governor Curtis Guinn, Jr., will.be renominated, 








































but Lieutenant-Governor Esen S. Draper, a stand-patter, and 
EvceNr N. Foss, a revisionist, who, by the way, are partners 
in business, are rivals, as they were last year, for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the.Lieutenant-Governorship. It may be 
remembered that Draper had a majority of less than two 
thousand, while Gutty’s was some ten times as large. Massa- 
chusetts revisionists will be encouraged by the renomination 
of Governor CumMinNs in Iowa, and disgusted by the announce- 
ment made by Senator Dick, of Ohio, after a visit to Oyster 
Bay, that there would be no revision of the tariff next winter 
or even in the Sixtieth Congress, which is to be chosen this 
November. Hitherto there has been a lingering hope in the 
revisionist camp that President Roosrve.t, having perfected, 


‘as they mistakenly assume, the antitrust legislation, would 


revert to the programme of tariff revision, which, at one time, 


che favored. He scems to have become convinced, however, 


that the present prosperity of the country would be blighted 
by the uncertainty and anxiety inseparable from any attempt 
to readjust the Dincury schedules, experience having shown 
that if a tinkering of the tariff is once begun there is no 
keeping it within the intended bounds. 


Although Mr. Bryan has declared that it is too early to 
talk about his candidacy for the next Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency, he has virtually assumed the leader- 
ship of the party by a letter in which he demanded the res:g- 
nation cf Mr. Roger Sunrivan, National Committeeman for 
Illincis, on the ground that SuLiivan was elected by fraud, 
and represents the interests of corporations rather than the 
masses of the Democracy. Mr. Sutnivan, for his part, has de- 
clined to recognize Mr. Bryan’s authority in the premises, 
but there seems to be no wide-spread protest among Demo- 
cratie newspapers against the Nebraskan’s arrogation of a 
species of dictatorship. On the contrary, a number of 
Demoerats in Indiana have appealed to him to call for the 
resignation of Mr. Tuomas Taccart, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. No response has yet been made 
to the appeal. 


Meanwhile the Bryan boom has suffered no diminu- 
tion of momentum in the West. Michigan and North 
Dakota have joined the column of States endorsing his can- 
didacy for the Democratic nomination. On the other hand, 
the Democratic State convention of Pennsylvania adjourned 
without endorsing Mr. Bryan, and neither New York nor 
Massachusetts has yet spoken. In the last-named State Mr. 
Grorce F'rep WILLIAMS opposes the renomination of Mr. 
3RYAN,. but a much more influential Democrat, ex-Mayor 
Josiam Quincy, chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, advocates it heartily. On August 4 Mr. Quincy 
stated for publication ‘that, so far as he had been able to as- 
certain the sentiment of the members of the State and 
local Democratic organizations in that commonwealth, it is 
at the present time overwhelmingly in favor of nominating 
the Nebraskan two years hence. As he adds that the feel- 
ing will no doubt find official expression at the proper time, 


-we infer that the coming Democratic State convention of 


Massachusetts will endorse Mr. Bryan. <A similar endorse- 
ment may be looked for from the Democratic State con- 
vention of New York, for Mr. Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, 
a member of the Democratic State Committee, has an- 
nounced an intention of introducing a resolution to that 
effect. 


The solid South, which will have to furnish the bulk 
of the needed Presidential votes to the Democratic nominee, 
evinced for a time no eagerness to test Mr. Bryan’s avail- 
ability a third time. As we write there are signs, however, 
of a pronouncement in his favor in Texas. The name of 
Judge Gray, of Delaware, is occasionally mentioned in con- 
servative quarters, and it is evident that since District-At- 
tcrney JEROME’S visit to Georgia and Alabama, he would 
have many supporters from the- South in a Democratic: 
national convention, if this year he should be elected Gov- 
ernor-of New York. The report is current, however, that he 
will not be a candidate for the nomination of the regular 
Democratic organization for the Governorship, and would 
not aecept the nomination were it tendered. We surmise 
that he has reason to believe the Republicans have made up 
their minds to put forward Mr. Cuartes E. Hucues, in 
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which event it would be vain for even Mr. JeroME to hope 
to win with a divided Democracy. 


On August 4 the Hvening Post published the interesting 
results of a careful investigation of the political situation 
in the southern and western counties of the State of New 
York. After describing the Hearst boom as a unique com- 
bination of noise, nobodies, and nonsense, and stigmatizing it 
as a public nuisance, the investigator went on to admit that, 
owing to a variety of conditions, to wit, the general upheaval 
against graft in public life, the disintegration of the Demo- 
eratic party, and the dissension among Republicans, it has 
become a serious menace which only active and vigorous meas- 
‘ures can counteract. In Erie, Chemung, and several other 
counties there is a feeling that the Democratie party can 
elect a Governor in New York this year, owing to the sup- 
posed weakness of its opponent, irrespectively of the merits 
of its own candidate, unless, indeed, there should be two 
Democratic tickets in the field. Next to the name of Jerome, 
the names of Mayor Apams, of Buffalo, and Justice WituiAm J. 
Gaynor, of Brooklyn, are most frequently suggested by anti- 
Hearst Democrats for the regular Democratic nomination. 


It begins to look, however, as if Mr. Hearst would have a 
fair chance of becoming himself the nominee of the regular 
Democratic State convention, which is to meet at Buffalo 
on September 25. There is no doubt that the decisions reached 
by the Democratic State Committee of New York during the 
week ending August 4 represented substantially a victory for 
Mr. Hearst; for, although Mr. Corp Meyer, who is opposed 
to Hearst, remains chaitman of the State Committee, 
the place and date for the Democratic convention which had 
been advocated by Mr. Hrarst’s friends were selected. He is 
stronger in- Erie County than he is anywhere else in the State, 
with the possible exception of some sections of New York 
city, and the date, September 25, is a week earlier than that 
which ex-Governor OpvELL, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, is expected to fix for the Republican State con- 
vention. Had the Republican convention been held first and 
put forward a man like Mr. Cuartes E. Hucues, conservative 
Democrats, foreseeing defeat in any event, might have: faced 
the risk of splitting their party and confined themselves to 
1etaining control of the machinery of the regular organization, 
so as to be able to designate New York’s delegates to the Demo- 
eratic national convention in 1908. Against any Republican 
numinee except Mr. Huaues, District-Attorney Jerome, if 
put forward by the regular Democratic organization, would 
have a bright prospect of success. Even Mr. Hearst, 
if the candidate of both the regular Democracy as well as of 
the Independent League, might menage to beat a Republican 
of the negative Hiacins type, and would have a still better 
chance of outrunning a Republican suspected of being a tool 
of Messrs. OpELL and Pua. 





Mr. Woop Davis, who had devoted a great deal of time and 
theught to the study of the statistics relating to our grain 
prcduction, predicted some ten or twelve years ago in the 
North American Review, that before the nineteenth century 
Was over eur country would consume all the wheat grown 
within its borders, and that England would have to look for 
supplies of that cereal to the Canadian Northwest, though 
the surplus product of that region would doubtless be trans- 
ported, in part, at least, to the Atlantic seaboard over United 
Staics railways. Mr. James J. Hiuu, of the Great Northern 
Railway, who has lately launched a new transcontinental 
road in British North America for the purpose of tapping a 
more northerly section of that country’s grain-producing 
belt than has yet been reached, seems to think that Mr. 
Woop Davis was substantially right, though the latter ante- 
dated slightly the period when the production and consump- 
tion of wheat in the United States would balance one an- 
other. In a recent interview Mr. Hitt expresses the belief 
that by 1910 the population of the United States will be 
100,000,000, and that then our Republic will consume all the 
wheat raised within its territory. 


It is this conviction, it seems, which has caused him to 
plan the new line from Fernie to British Columbia, east- 
ward across the Canadian prairies to a terminus at Win- 
ripeg, which already is included in the Hitt system. From 















Winnipeg the surplus wheat made accessible by the new road 
weuld be transported over Hitt railways to Lake Superior, 
and thence be tonveyed by way of the Great Lakes to ports 
of shipment on the Atlantic seaboard. It is well known that 
the Canadian Pacific already stretches through a southern 
section of the British-American wheat-fields to the Pacific 
coast; that the Grand Trunk Pacific is being extended west- 
ward, and that the Canadian Northern has only five hundred 
additional miles to cover before it also touches the waters 
of the Pacific. When all of these lines are competing with 
one another for the rapidly dilating grain output of the 
Canadian Northwest, we may expect to witness a tremen- 
dous expansion of the trade of Duluth, and of Lake Superior 
traffic in general. Few people dwelling in the East realize 
even now that the commerce passing from Lake Superior 
through the Soc Canal already exceeds many times that of 
the Suez Canal. Last year there passed in and out of Duluth 
Harbor a total of 13,549 vessels, whereas in the same twelve- 
month there passed in and out of New York Harbor, bound 
to toreign ports, only about 6000 vessels. It is only her vast 
coastwise trade that enables New York to outrank Duluth 
on the list of American ports. 

The week ending August 4 witnessed an ill-timed and ill- 
concerted outbreak of mutiny in the Russian naval fortress 
of Sveahorg, commanding the city of Helsingfors in Fin- 
land, and on board some vessels of the Baltic fleet. It was 
quelled by an insupportable bombardment by loyal battleships. 
An almcst simultaneous rising in Cronstadt was suppressed 
without much difficulty, but as the guns of Cronstadt com- 
mand Peterhoff, that palace seemed no longer a safe abiding- 
place for the sovereign, who has returned to Tsarkoe-Selo, 
which is about a dozen miles inland. The mutiny, although 
abortive for its immediate purpose, enabled the reactionists 
to triumph at court, the Czar having refused to sign the 
appointment of Count Hrypren and other moderate reformers, 
by whose cooperation Premier Stotypix had hoped to 
strengthen his cabinet. The abandonment of the pretence 
of governing by constitutional methods is now looked for, 
and the substitution of a virtual dictatorship by the eleva- 
tion of a Grand Duke to the supreme command of. all 
Russia’s military forces. On the other hand, the leaders of 
the preletariat have been driven to proclaim a general] strike, 
which began .on the night of August 4-5, and which, if it 
extend to the employees of railway and telegraph lines, may 
paralyze the administrative machinery. The shrewder or- 
ganizers of the revolutionary movement desired to defer the 
general strike until the autumn, when the peasants, having 
harvested their grain, would be able to take part in it. So 
far report says the strike is ineffective. 

We are beginning to have in this country some admirable 
preparatory schools, but the great weakness in our educa- 
tional system, notwithstanding, continues to be-the school. It 
is the complaint of most of the colleges that the material 
sent te them from the schools is of such inferior character 
that the Freshman year is practicslly lost in giving to the 
students knowledge that they should have had before going 
up to college, and the knowledge in which they are most 
deficient is usually the knowledge of how to work, the lack 
of which cannot be discovered through the entrance examina- 
tion. The subject suggested here cannot be treated in a 
paragraph, and this is written to disclose an effort, which is 
now being put in practice by some of the colleges, to impose 
some burden of teaching and preparation upon the weaker 
schools. A central examining board was established in New 
England, which has now been extended to include the rest 
of the country. The principal New England colleges that are 
members of the association are Harvard, Williams, and 
Brown. Other members sre Columbia, Cornell, University 
ot New York, Johns Hopkins, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Yale, Amherst, and Princeton are not members, 
but Dartmouth has applied for admission. The central board 
of examination sets the papers and marks them. While the 
varying requirements of the different colleges are considered 
by the board, the standards are the same in the same sub- 
jects, and they are high. There is no doubt that the scholar- 
ship of the Freshman classes of the associated colleges will 
be much higher than it has been. Colleges that desire num- 
bers or that are willing te make concessions to athletes will 
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probably not join in a movement which makes scholarship 
the sole test for admission, although there are doubtless 
other reasons for not joining, notably in the eases of the in- 
stitutions mentioned. Naturally some of the weaker schools 
are protesting on the ground that the examination of their 
boys “is too hard”; but the reply is that it has been too 
easy, and that the time has come when secondary education 
must be generally improved, to the end that the B.A. degree 
may be of higher value. 


Marking time for backward students to catch up is one of 
the most demoralizing performances in which an educa- 


tional institute can engage. While the instructor is, 


marking time for the benefit of the backward students, the 
more forward, or the quicker, students are waiting. Some- 
times they wait patiently and learn even from the efforts 
expended in behalf of their weaker associates, but oftener 
they lapse into idleness, and a lapse into idleness in Fresh- 
man year is more than likely to produce evil consequences 
to the student throughout his whole college course. It is 
doubtless one of the evils of our existing poverty in first- 
class preparatory schools that the product of the best— 
which are admirable—is exposed to the danger of the repose 
forced upon well-trained boys by the inadequate preparation 
of many of their mates for whom the college must do work 
that has been neglected by the schoolmasters. The fact that 
complaints come somewhat loudly from a certain cless of 
schoolmasters whenever a college raises its standard of ad- 
mission would seem to indicate the existence of a defect in 
our high schools and academies were there no other evidence 
of it. 


Ex-Governor Lone, of Massachusetts, whose popularity in 
the State is greater than he permits the people to manifest, 
contributed some food for reflection in his address at the 
300th anniversary of the first church at Plymouth. He ealled 
the attention of those who met to worship the memories of 
their ancestors to the pregnant fact that those ancestors were 
not all sinless; that some of the elect feathered their re- 
spective nests by breaches of trust; that the first minister 
sent to the now venerable church, in 1624, was shown to be 
a “libertine, guilty of gross immorality ”; that the second 
was a “cross between a crank and an idiot”; that one of 
the original members of the community was hanged for wil- 
ful murder; and that horrid crimes and vices flourished, but 
did not prevail, in this righteous community. On the contrary, 
good prevailed as it has prevailed generally throughout the 
world. The application of Mr. Lona’s speech was partly in 
this wise: om 

It is well for us, however justly impatient we may be of the 
powerful massings of capital which have set going the great indus- 
trial wheels of production and employment, to carefully guard, 
while properly restricting them, against tco violent an impair- 
ment of enterprise and investment, which might result in disaster 
not only to financial but industrial interests, cut off the flow of 
wages and support, and kill the goose that lays the golden egg 
on which all of us alike are directly or indirectly feeding. 

There is, almost always, much comfort to be derived from 
the words of a wise man. 

What may be called the by-products of colonization are 
not infrequently of more importance to the natives than the 
direct work of the colonizing government. The improvement 
of sanitary conditions is to be expected as one of the results 
of the occupation of barbatous or half-civilized countries by 
such a power as the United States or England or France. 
But we rarely know of the hidden forces for betterment that 
are at work in distant countries until we are some day as- 
tonished by the news of a great accomplishment by the less- 
conspicuous egents of government, or .by private citizens 
who have earried their benevolences to foreign peoples in 
the wake of an army of occupation, or after government has 
been established. Leprosy has thus far baffled the healing 
arts. In India the government and a private association 
bave done a good deal to mitigate suffering. Natives are 
generally in danger of contracting the disease by mere con- 
tact with lepers, but white persons are safe if they are rea- 
sonably careful. Therefore. the latter may work so securely 
among lepers, according to the experience of Englishmen in 
India, that the immolation of Father Damien among the 
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Hawaiian lepers scems to have been needless. Our own people 
in the Philippines are now taking up the work among the 
natives, and the army surgeons, to whom we owe such splen- 
did gains in the prevention of yellow fever in Cuba, are 
experimenting on the lepers with X-rays. Two cases have 
thus been treated, and the disease seems now to have dis- 
appeared from the victims. It is too early to say that 
suecess has been actually attained, but it is worth while 
to point out any way that comes to our notice which may 
make colonization profitable. The real blessings of civiliza- 
tion to the backward races have been, perhaps, too little 
dwelt upon. 





There are many persons who do not yet understand what 
they weuld call the recent violent disinterment of Mr. Bryan. 
Let us see! First, he never was interred. He took a nap in 
the graveyard, but was never dug under. The reasons why 
hearts that have been cold to him since 1896 have suddenly 
developed warmth are worth studying. The silver issue is 
dead, and need no longer scare away from Bryan any one 
who likes his leadership in other particulars. The sentiment 
that a man who went wrong on silver has not sound enough 
judgment to be fit to be President is much modified by the 
thought that Bryan is ten years older than he was in 1896. 
and has spent that’ interval in labors and experiences that 
could hardly. fail to broaden and improve his understanding. 
There is a sound basis for the belief that Bryan is a wiser 
man than he was ten years ago. Next, President RoosrveLt 
has demonstrated that, Bryan or no Bryan, what is due is 
bound to come, and the fear of Bryan as-a radical has been 
obliterated by the spectacle of a Republican administration 
compelling a Republican Congress to undertake and accom- 
plish measures of regulation ‘and discipline such as in a 
general way Bryan has been understood to stand for. Much 
that used to be Bryanism has become Rooseveltism, and 
prospered under the new name. “In a supreme sense,” says 
the Springfield Republican, “ Bryanism stood for the shack- 
ling of predatory wealth—‘ the man before the dollar ’--and 
it is that principle which the American people seem now to 
have accepted.” There is much in that. The lightning that 
would not run down Bryan’s rod has run down RoosevE.t’s, 
and people feel that it was bound to come, and give Bryan 
some credit for discerning it. Finally, for better or worse, 
Bryan is known, and has far more backers and adherents than 
any other Democrat. Those who have always supported him 
support him still; those who have distrusted him distrust him 
far less than they once did. Events have moved and moved 
Bryan’s way, and it is remarkable how he has been able to 
keep step with them. 


A correspondent of the Indianapolis News tells an in- 
teresting story of the sudden awakening of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, te the new importance of Mr. Bryan. Until very 
lately, he says, Lincoln has had no opinion of Mr. Bryan. 
It is a Republican city. In 1896 when Bryan was nominated 
for President, Lincoln merely grunted and blossomed out 
with McKintey pictures. In 1900 it was very much the same. 
Lincoln felt no local pride. When Bryan took the stump for 
Parker, Lincoln never turned a hair, and when he started 
for Europe not half a dozen people saw him off. But now, 
suddenly Lincoln has waked up. Representative citizens of 
Nebraska who did not know until lately that Mr. Bryan 
had gone abroad, are coming to New York to welcome him 
home. Lincoln hotels are planning extensions, Lincoln 
photographers are stocking up with pictures of Lincoln and 
of Fairview where Bryan lives. There are Bryan hats in 
Lincoln streets, Bryan cuffs, collars, neckties, and socks in 
Lineoln shop windows, and when Bryan gets home he will 
have the greatest reception ever given to a citizen of Ne- 
braska. Sentiments have changed in Lincoln. It has begun to 
suspect that it is about to be located at the political centre 
of the United States, and it likes the idea. As to Mr. 
Bryan’s fortune, the News correspondent discloses that the 
local estimates of it range from $125,000 to $200,000, besides 
a satisfactory income from the Commoner and from lectures 
and _ books. 

There has been much wild talk—a good part of it ill-con- 
sidered and some of it hypocritical—concerning Mr. AN- 
tHoNy Comstock and a recent eruption of that gentleman’s 
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We have heard in this connection much 
talk of “art” and its privileges, largely by persons whose 
ability to distinguish a landscape by, Monet from a $3 89 


moral enthusiasm. 


bargain chromo is open to considerable doubt. The un- 
adorned facts in the case appear to be that reproductions of 
studies from the nude—the essential, and not the convention- 
alized, nude—made in the perfectly innocent pursuit of 
artistic training, were very injudiciously published, without 
expurgation or palliation, in a magazine that was sent into 
general circulation. We do not share Mr. Comstock’s horror 
of the spectacle of the human body as the Creator designed 
it, and we are convinced that it is possible for some persons 
to look upon the undraped human figure without being filled 
with the unholy imaginings which Mr. Comstock apparently 
believes to be inseparable from such an exhibition. Unques- 
tionably, however, there are many, especially among the imma- 
ture and overcurious, who are not benefited by encountering 
unmodified exhibitions of certain natural phenomena; and 
certain of the illustrations to which Mr. Comstock objects fall 
into this category. Mr. Comstock, having an unapproach- 
able genius for accomplishing his ends in the worst possible 
manner, acted in this case.with as little sense of proportion 
as he has acted upon not dissimilar occasions in the past. 
It is unfortunate that virtue must needs be represented by 
so fatuous a champion; but it is also unfortunate that, in 
this case, he should have been given a certain provocation. 


President MELLEN of the New Haven Railroad says that 
the two-cent mileage books sold by his road discriminate un- 
fairly in favor of the man who has twenty dollars. That is 
true. Mileage books, package tickets, and all such concessions 
of rates to large consumers aid the well-to-do and fail to 
help those patrons of the railroads who most need cheap rates. 
President MELLEN’s way to give everybody a fair deal is to 
reduce all rates on his road to two cents a mile, and that he 
is now doing. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which has for 
some time sold two-cent-a-mile mileage books, with various 
strings tied to them, has cut the strings at last and now sells, 
for twenty dollars, a thousand-mile book, good east of Pitts- 
burg and transferable. That is a step in the right direction. 
The next one ought to be that just exemplified by Mr. MELLEN. 
Two cents a mile has proved a remunerative rate these many 
years for the New York Central. Why should any great 
road in the thickly settled Eastern States ask more? 





Novoe Vremya, the only newspaper that is now issued 
openly in St. Petersburg, predicted at length on August 6 
a war between the United States and Japan, in which Japan 
would seize the Philippines and Hawaii and occupy Cali- 
fornia. Government restriction makes this an artificial silly 
season for Novoe Vremya by interdicting the publication of 
the news. Under such circumstances all must be forgiven. 
Besides, to speak of Japanese valor as invincible is a kind- 
ness to the Czar’s government, and will not make any trouble 
between Japan and Uncle Sam. 


The Grand Jury in Philadelphia has found true bills against 
fourteen icemen charged with conspiracy to increase the 
price of ice, and the Grand Jury in New York has been in- 
vited to do the like, if facts can be discovered that warrant 
it. This seems grand work in behalf of the suffering poor, 
but, after all, last winter was disgustingly mild, and the ice 
crop really was disgustingly short, and to make the supply 
go around, and to adjust the price so that it will be generally 
satisfactory, must be perplexing jobs. It may be that the ice 
business needs indictments, but its most vociferous need seems 
to be ice. 


A million or two’ of people who have spent this summer at 
the seashore are strongly disposed to spend next summer in 
the back country or the mountains. If they persevere in this 
determination their places will be filled by persons who have 
spent this summer in the mountains and the back country 
and don’t want to go back. It has been a very trying sum- 
mer, muggy, foggy, ’skeetry, damp, moist, hot, and miscel- 
laneously plaintive, but it has been about as bad in one place 
as in another. Perhaps the Adirondacks have had the best of 
it. It always rains easily there, and a little more rain than 
common doesn’t matter, . 




















Do the Railway-rate Law and Sherman 
Anti-trust Law Need Amendment? 


Tue true explanation of President RoosEVELT’s relegation of 
tariff revision to the next administration is doubtless a vivid con- 
sciousness of the defects of the railway-rate and anti-trust legisla- 
tion that now stands upon the Federal statute-books. He knows 
that both the railway-rate law and the anti-trust law need to be 
modified or supplemented in some important particulars, and he 
foresees also that the work may occupy not only the coming 
session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, but both sessions of the Six- 
tieth Congress as well. As we write, the existing Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which, for a few weeks, will not be superseded 
by the new commission, is discussing the expediency of exercising 
its discretionary powers with regard to the enforcement of certain 
provisions of the railway-rate law; while the imperative necessity 
of remodelling the Sherman anti-trust law, is urged in the August 
number of the North AMERICAN REVIEW by one who speaks with 
authority on the subject, namely, Mr. CuarLtes G. DAWEs, Comp- 
troller of the Currency in the McKintey administration, and now 
President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois. Before indi- 
cating the features of the last-named statute, which, in Mr. 
DAWEs’S opinion, should be changed, we may glance at the equally 
striking example of precipitate legislation presented in the rail- 
way-rate law, which, as we have said, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself is thinking of modifying before the date fixed 
for its operation. 

We repeat that the existing commission, which is now con- 
sidering the matter, is not identical with that which will be 
clothed with executive power®in the premises after August 28. 
As four of the seven members of the new commission, however, in- 
cluding ex-Senator CocKRELL, are also members of the present 
board, railroad men are content to argue before them the ques- 
tions at issue, believing that their decision, if unanimous, will be 
accepted by their future colleagues. The requests as to which all 
the railroads represented just now at Washington are all agreed, 
are two: first, that the commission allow considerable time be- 
yond August 28 in which to prepare, file, and publish their freight 
and passenger schedules with reference to interstate and foreign 
business. Some ask for ninety, and some for sixty, days beyond 
the date named in the law, but almost all contend that the pro- 
mulgation of the new rate tariffs should be postponed for at least 
thirty days, or until October 1. The ostensib'e ground for the re- 
quest is the difficulty of preparing new schedules and of bringing 
the various great lines of transportation to unite on joint rates 
and through rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission seems to 
be undecided as to whether it will grant a long delay for the pur- 
pose of preparing and filing schedules, but, as it seems inclined to 
comply with a similar request put forward by the express com- 
panies, we deem it probable that it will not insist upon the prep- 
aration and filing of rate tariffs by railways before October 1. 

The second request put forward by the railroad company seems 
almost certain to be granted. This request is for the annulment 
cr suspension, so far as export and import rates are concerned, of 
that clause in the rate law which provides that no change shall be 
made in the rates, fares, and charges, which have been filed and 
published by any common carrier in conformity to the terms of the 
law, except after thirty days’ notice to the commission and to the 
public. The railroads wish to be authorized to change foreign 
freight rates without notice, and they have undertaken to prove 
to the commission that, if the widest latitude be not given by it 
to the construction of the thirty days’ notice clause, American 
railroads will suffer, and the trade to Asia, originating in the 
Middle West and in the Southern States, instead of going across 
the Continent, and being shipped eastward from San Francisco and 
Seattle, will be diverted to the Suez route. As we go to press, the 
commission seems disposed to hold that it may reduce the thirty 
days’ notice to twenty, fifteen or even ten days, but cannot disre- 
gard altogether the requirement that some definite notice shall be 
given of a change. The clause of the law defining the commission’s 
authority, provides that, in its discretion, it may allow changes 
upon notices shorter than those specified in the statute, or modify 
the statutory requirements with regard to publishing and filing 
tariffs. It is a nice question whether, by virtue of this discretion- 
ary power, the commission may not abolish altogether the neces- 
sity of notice of a change of rates with reference to foreign com- 
merce; but, probably, the commission, desiring to be on the safe 
side, will limit itself to a material reduction of the statutory time. 
We have directed attention to these matters because they show 
that, in two points of obvious, and, perhaps, decisive, bearing on 
the commercial prosperity of the country, the railway-rate bill 
needs modification before the first attempt is made to put it in 
operation. 

The defects of the SierMAN anti-trust law, which has been’ for 
sixteen years upon the statute-book, are even more indisputable. 
The law, as Mr. Dawes reminds us, makes criminal every con- 
tract, combination, ete., in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States, or with foreign nations. It draws no distine- 
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tion between combinations which are hurtful to the public welfare 
and those which are beneficial, or, at least, harmless. Unquestion- 
ably, both kinds of combination exist. As Mr. DAwEs points out, 
we see all over the country in different lines of industry or traffic 
more or less extensive associations of business men formed for 
mutual protection, and for arranging rules of trade. It is well 
known to the business community that certain agreements in re- 
straint of trade, far from strangling competition, keep it alive, 
and are designed for no other purpose. They aim to substitute the 
“ live-and-let-live ” policy for that of reckless and relentless com- 
petition. It is a matter of frequent observation that a large 
corporation may sell below cost in a particular locality with the 
aim of destroying the local competitor, and thus enabling it later 
to exercise a monopoly. Plainly, then, an agreement among com- 
petitors not to sell below cost—although ostensibly, it would be in 
restraint of trade—would prove of public benefit, as preserving : 
larger area to reasonable competition. In a word, an agreement in 
restraint of trade is not necessarily hurtful, and, therefore, all 
agreements of the sort should not be made undiscriminatingly 
criminal. This is just what the SHERMAN anti-trust law does, 
however. It takes for granted that all agreements in restraint of 
trade are wrongful, although it is clear that* publie policy, far 
from pronouncing all such agreements harmful, should encourage 
any contract in restraint of trade which has for its object the 
maintenance of high standards in manufactured products, the 
abolition of deception in sales, and the prevention of accumula- 
tions of perishable merchandise at points where the demand cannot 
possibly equal the supply. The duty of favoring such agreements 
is as patent as the duty of discountenancing any contract which 
has for its purpose the extorting of an unreasonable price. As 
things are now, the SuERMAN anti-trust law treats useful agree- 
ments and vicious agreements as if they were equally guilty, or, 
as somebody quoted by Mr. DAwWEs has said: puts the whole com- 
munity in the pest-house because some members of it have the 
small-pox. 

Mr. Dawes does not find it difficult to demonstrate that ill- 
considered legislation is worse than no legislation at all. Every 
unenforced and unenforcible law undermines the respect of the com- 
munity for law in the abstract. Passing from the general prin- 
ciple to particular objections to the SHERMAN anti-trust statute, 
no fewer than six of these are enumerated in the article con- 
tributed to the Nort AMERICAN Review. For example, as the 
principal section of the Anti-trust Act declares every agreement 
in restraint of trade criminal, without further definition, it obvi- 
ously leaves to the courts the definition of the crime. Now the 
crime has not yet received any judicial definition; it has only 
been, and will only be, defined as each case arises. Then, again, as 
no distinction is drawn by the law between beneficial and detri- 
mental agreements, it follows that even an agreement among com- 
petitors to sell only pure, as differentiated from adulterated goods, 
is, presumably, as criminal as an agreement intended solely to 
extort unreasonable prices. Scrupulous business men are, there- 
fore, discouraged from entering into combinations for the benefit 
of the public. Scrupulous men desire to take no risks with the 
law, whereas the unscrupulous are habitually more venturous. 
Without reciting in further detail Mr. DAWEs’s objections to the 
existing statute, we subscribe willingly to his averment that the 
general prosecution of leading business men for doing that which 
may not be inherently criminal, or opposed to public policy—a 
prosecution which the SHERMAN Anti-trust Act renders possible— 
would tend to have one of two results: either it might lead them to 
sell out their business as a whole, to men willing to take risks 
with the law, which would be a public injury; or it might lead 
them to subdivide their business and sell it out to honest but 
smaller concerns, thus lessening possible economies in production 
and distribution, which, again, as a step backward in our com- 
mercial evolution, would be a public injury. 

We observe, lastly, that it is manifestly detrimental to a com- 
munity that prosecuting officers should be suspected of favoritism 
in their treatment of accused persons. Now, as Mr. DAWEs points 
out, the enforcement of the SuerRMAN Anti-trust Act, by the 
very breadth of the statute’s terms, gives such latitude and dis- 
cretion to executive officers with regard to proceedings against 
corporations and individuals, that it is bound to create the ap- 
pearance at least of favoritism in its application, and to result in 
a lack of uniformity in the methods of dealing with cases arising 
under it. In the Northern Securities case, for instance, no effort 
was made to proceed against the officers of the arraigned corpora- 
tion criminally. In the case against the meat packers, on the 
other hand, an.attempt was made to hold them criminally liable. 
Other instances might be adduced, which, like those cited, attest 
the impracticability of the Federal government’s following any 
consistent course of procedure under a law so indefinite as is the 
Anti-trust Act. How, indeed, could uniformity of action be ex- 
pected under a statute which includes in its sweeping condemna- 
tion that which is palpably innocent as well as that which is 
palpably guilty. hs 

That the railway-rate law cannot be, without a reckless disre- 
gard of rationality and equity, enforced as it stands, is practically 
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admitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, as we 
have said, is discussing the advisability of mitigating the rigor 
of the statute by means of its discretionary power. The injustice 
of the SHERMAN Anti-trust Act has also been demonstrated by the 
inability of prosecuting officers and judicial tribunals to apply it 
By both of those laws too much discretion is 
left to executive officers. Both should be reconsidered and _re- 
written in the light of experience. We have no doubt that an 
earnest effort in this direction wi!l be made in the second session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, and we feel equally sure that it will 
have the zealous support of President RoosEVELT, who has not 
only declared, but has proved himself sincere and resolute in the 
declaration, that he means to deal as fairly with common carriers 
as with their customers; with trusts and combinations as with the 
community at large. If the railway-rate bill is in its operation 
unjust to shippers, or if the SueRMAN Anti-trust Act punishes, 


in a uniform way. 


instead of upholds, beneficial or harmless agreements, both 
statutes ought to be amended with the utmost attainable 
promptitude. 





: Solitude 


NotTitInGa is more suggestive of hidden charm than complete 
absence. Let a thing be to hand, and only the most contemptible 
critical intelligence will fail to pick some flaws in it, but absence 
makes the heart grow fonder, and distance weaves a nimbus about 
the least glorious of objects. August is the month when solitude 
is conspicuous and desirable by means of absence. It is the month 
when hills and valleys echo with human shouts, and the lonely 
shore is dotted with black specks of humanity. Doors and win- 
dows are flung wide, and out of every conceivable opening hasten 
the little, dark, flurrying, human creatures, running over the 
earth, trying to possess it. 

One feels a sympathy with the owner of the once famous 
ARNOLD’s Valley in Virginia. He had been, as far back as his 
memory stretched, the sole inhabitant of the place; trappers and 
fur-traders stopped occasionally overnight, on their way to more 
peopled districts, but finally one man had an accident which laid 
him up at ARrNoLD’s for three weeks. At the end of the time he 
was so well satisfied that he stayed on, until at the end of three 
months ARNOLD accosted him with—‘‘ Now look yere, this here 
valley’s too crowded; somebody’s got to git!”—and as it proved 
impossible to move the contented visitor, ARNoLD himself sold out 
his belongings for two kegs of whiskey and moved on to the 
valley beyond where the crowd was less dense and where the 
luxury of solitude could be achieved. 

Doubtless, if a profound knowledge of our fellow man were as 
possible to compass as a profound knowledge of ourselves, it 
would be an even more enlarging acquaintance, but the world has 
not yet reached the stage of civilization where any man dares let 
down all the barriers of self, all the disguises of environment, 
habit, custom, mode of speech, theory of life, conventions, manners, 
drop the garments wherein the soul veils itself, lest if once the 
soul were known, the Known and the Knower should prove identi- 
cal, and each should be powerless to assume again the little airs 
of superiority and distinction which man wraps about himself, 
calling them individuality. Such time is far beyond and, mean 
time the turmoil, the noise, the glare, and hurry along the high- 
ways of life, shut out the finer sounds, the lovelier visions that 
come in solitude when the soul flings off disguises and listens to 
the larger harmonies that sing in silence. 

For something beyond the mere garment of living must be 
known to make life bearable; some purpose in the groaning and 
the travailing, some hush in the meaningless noise, some peace 
after futile effort; and this sense of reconciliation we find chiefly 
alone with nature, in the grass and the tree-tops, the broken, 
purple horizon line, the crescent moon and its attendant star as 
they move slowly up the still flushed evening sky. For these still 
represent nature before the split which consciousness causes. 

One might fancy that air and space and loneliness were the 
cheapest and most accessible of luxuries, but, as a matter of fact, 
they are expensive and difficult to come at. Provided an unin- 
habited spot be found it is hard to make it habitable without 
introducing people. If one take a camp alone, guides are apt to 
turn the most loquacious of constant companions, and the only 
real solitude is to be compassed by self-reliance. To have over- 
come fear and bodily needs, to know how to live on fruit and 
hiscuits, milk and eggs, to be expert in the building of fires and 
strong for chopping branches, and skilful at erecting shelters, is 
one way of courting solitude. The world is wide, and if one have 
no fear of loneliness there is space and to spare. And the blessed- 
ness of a hush in the turmoil of life is not to be easily overrated. 

If one weigh the value of conversation, gossip at its worst, and a 
futile interchange of different points of view at its best, one begins 
to understand the value of a yearly retreat beyond the carry of 
the human voice; the withdrawal into that stillness where mere 
opinions are flitting shadows against the background of eternal 
verities. For the larger voice, inaudible in the noise of inter- 
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course, speaks to us in wind and stars, in waves and flowers. 
There is a great peace at the heart of nature. Even its storms have 
grandeur instead of the small jarring harshnesses of words. The 
world of nature still belongs to the whole, and lives without 
separated consciousness, but man, dividing himself off from his 
visible world and from other men, suffers the eternal homesickness 
for unity and beauty. There is always more or less torture in 
emphasizing one’s separate littleness, but out in the open as the 
eye reaches out over dimpled landscape and wavering horizon, the 
dividing lines melt and a man for a moment becomes a part of all 
he sees and knows, and there is quiet in this largeness. 

Perhaps it is that August is the month when nature is most 
habitable for softly-nurtured man, when most easily he could live 
the life of peace and spirit-plenitude, casting the body’s vestment 
off and sending his soul far and wide into its complement of visible 
space, that then he most resents the recalling voice of man. 

But let us take heart of grace. A little caution, a little fore- 
thought, a little hardihood may yet provide itself with spaces of 
solitude from which we may emerge with new strength and 
harmony for the welfare of human kind. A little taste of happi- 
ness, hid away in the mind’s recesses, will make us_ tenderer 
towards the noise and glare of pleasures, a little stabler and 
stronger in the presence of insistent pain. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Ir Mr. BrRYAN’s reputation continues to expand with the over- 
shadowing energy of the last two months we may expect presently 
to hear A. LINCOLN described as “a man fur whom they named the 
town where BRYAN lives.” 


It is suggested that Mrs. Sacer might with great propriety make 
a provision for WILLIAM A. LAIDLAW, the man who was disabled 
for life by the bomb which Norcross meant for Mr. Sage. If 
Uncle RusseEty’s judgment for disbursement had been as sound as 
his judgment for accumulation, he would gladly have provided an 
annuity for LAIDLAW. 


The World compares the Pittsburg millionaires to the late 
Duke of Rutland, a respectable British nobleman of great wealth, 
who lived his life out decently, and was never divorced. It is 
an unkind comparison. It would be more charitable to compare 
the remarkable Pittsburg group with the late Coat Ort JOHNNY. 
Like him they had money thrust upon them while they were still 
unpractised in its uses, and unhabituated to its temptations. Un- 
like him they have, as a rule, shown excellent business capacity, 
and have increased their stores, but unlike him again some of 
them have shown a curious incapacity to conserve domestic happi- 
ness. To compare them with the Standard Oil group is instructive. 
Nearly all the Standard Oil group are, or were, respectable men 
of exemplary domestic life. They were selected, to a considerable 
extent by Mr. JOHN ROCKEFELLER, a very religious man who pre- 
ferred religious associates. The Pittsburg steel men were selected 
to some extent, by Mr. CARNEGIE, himself a person of exemplary 
walk, but without prejudice in favor of persons of religious nur- 
ture. Mr. ROCKEFELLER seems to have been a better judge of 
prospective deportment than Mr. CarneciE. We should remem- 
ber, however, that Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S crew was chosen from a 
much higher plane of society than Mr. CarNEGIE’s, and that the 
Standard Oil money came very much more gradually than the 
steel money. 


The President’s appeal to New Mexico and Arizona to accept 
Statehood under the terms of the bill passed by the Congress will, 
doubtless, .remind New Mexico of her experience of thirty years 
ago, when she lost Statehood by a handshake. Senator STEPHEN 
B. ELkins, of West Virginia, then represented New Mexico as a 
delegate in the House, while Senator THoMAsS M. PATTERSON was 
a delegate from the Territory of Colorado. Both Territories were 
seeking admission to Statehood, and a partnership deal was fixed 
up by which the two bills passed the Senate, and the House leaders 
had agreed to the deal, the general impression being that Colorado 
would come in as a Democratic State and New Mexico as a Re- 
publican. The House promptly adopted the measure for the ad- 
mission of Colorado, and was ready to carry out the compact 
taking care of New Mexico when some other business intervened, 
and Representative (now Senator) Juntivs C#sar Burrows of 
Michigan took occasion to make one of his famous old - soldier 
speeches. He grew eloquent in his denunciation of the Democrats 
as traitors, and, as was popular in those days, waved “ the bloody 
shirt ” with a vengeance. He concluded in a burst of eloquence 
and sank to his seat exhausted, Mr. ELKINS was the first man on 
the Republican side to spring forward with his congratulations. 
He seized Burrows by the hand, shook it vigorously, and fairly 
hugged the Michigan orator. The Democrats caught the action 
quickly, and, a few minutes later, when the vote on the admission 
of New Mexico was called, the Democrats joined forces with the 
anti-Statehood Republicans, and New Mexico had lost her State- 
hood through a handshake, 
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O, it seems to me, in this new ernde continental common- 
wealth, there is going on the same economic process, on a 
grander scale, indeed, than has gone so far in our own 
island. There is a great concentration of wealth above 
and below; deep and growing is the abyss, that sunken 
multitude on the margin of subsistence which is a characteristic 
and necessary feature of competitive industrialism, the teeming 
abyss where children have no chance, where men and women dream 
neither of leisure nor of self-respect. And between this efflorescence 
of wealth above and spreading degradation below comes the great 
mass of the population, perhaps fifty millions and more of healthy 


and active men, wom- 
en, and children (I 
leave out of count 
altogether the colored 
people and the special 
trouble of the South 
until a later paper), 
who are neither irre- 
sponsibly free nor 
hopelessly bound, who 
are the living deter- 
mining substance of 
America. 

Collectively, they 
constitute what Mr. 
Roosevelt calls the 
“Nation,” what an 
older school of Amer- 
icans used to write of 
as the People. The 
Nation is neither rich 
nor poor, neither 
capitalist nor laborer, 
neither Republican 
nor Democrat; it is a 
great diversified mul- 
titude including all 
these things. It is a 
comprehensive ab- 
straction; it is the 
ultimate reality. You 
may seek for it* in 
America, and you 
cannot find it, as one 
seeks in vain for the 
forest among the 
trees. It has no 
clear voice; the eon- 
fused and local utter- 
ances of a dispersed 
innumerable press, of 
thousands of public 
speakers, of books and 
preachers, evoke frag- 
mentary responses or 
drep rejected into 
oblivion. I have been 
told by countless 
people where I shell 
find the typical Amer- 
ican; one says in 
Maine, one in the 
Alleghenies, one 
“further West,” one 
in Kansas, one in 
Cleveland He is, in- 
deed, nowhere and 
everywhere. He is an 
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thinking. 


searching quite unparalleled in history. 
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English-speaking person, with extraordinarily English traits still, 
in spite of much good German and Scandinavian and Irish blood 
he has assimilated. He has a distrust of lucid theories and logic, 
and he talks unwillingly of ideas. He is preoccupied, he is busy 
with his individual affairs, but he is—I can feel it in the air— 


How widely and practically he is thinking, the American maga- 
zines will show. Within a singularly brief space of time the 
American nation- has turned away from all the heady self-satisfac- 
tion of the nineteenth century and commenced a process of heart- 


Its egotistical interest 


‘ in its own past is over 


and done. 

The American na- 
tion, which a_ few 
years ago seemed in- 
vincibly wedded to an 
extreme _individual- 
ism, seemed resolved, 
as it were, to sit on 
the safety valves of 
the economic process, 
and go on to the ulti- 
mate catastrophe, dis- 
plays itself now alert 
and questioning. It 
has roused itself to a 
grave and _ extensive 
consideration of the 
intricate economic and 
political problems 
that close like a net 
about its future. The 
essential question for 
America, as for Eu- 
rope, is the rescue of 
her land, her public 
service, and the whole 
of her great economic 
process from the an- 
archie and _ irregpon- 
sible control of pri- 
vate owners — how 
dangerous and _hor- 
rible that control 
may become the rail- 
way and beef trust 
investigations have 
shown —and the or- 
ganization of her 
social life upon the 
broad, clean, humane 
conceptions of mod- 
ern science. In every 
country, however, this 
huge problem of re- 
construction which is 
the alternative to a 
plutocratie decadence 
is enormously compli- 
cated by irrelevant 
and special difficul- 
ties. In Great Brit- 
ain, for example, the 
ever-pressing problem 
of holding the Em- 
pire, and the fact 
that one legislative 
body is composed 



























almost entirely of 
private land - owners, 


hampers every step 
towards a better 
order. Upon every 
country in Europe 


weighs the armor of 
war. In America, the 
complications are dis- 
tinctive and peculiar. 
She is free, indeed, 
now to a large extent 
from the _ possibility 
of any grave military 
stresses; her one over- 
seas investment in the 
Philippines she is evi- 
dently resolved to for- 
get and be rid of at as 
early a date as_ pos- 
sible. But, on the 
other hand, she is con- 
fronted by a system 
of legal entanglements 
of extraordinary diffi- 
culty and perplexity ; 
she has the most 
powerful tradition of 
individualism in. the 
world, and a degraded 
political system, and 
she has in the pres- 
ence of a vast and in- 
creasing proportion of 
unassimilable aliens 
in her substance— 
negroes, south Euro- 
pean peasants, Rus- 
sian Jews, and the 
like—an_ ever-intensi- 
fying complication. 


GRAFT 

Now, what is called 
corruption in Amer- 
ica is a thing not con- 
fined to polities; it is 
a defect of moral 
method, found in 
every department of 
American life. I find 
in big print in 
every paper I open, hi ; 
“GRAAL...” All a nee - 
through my journey 
in America I have 
been trying to gauge 
the quality of this 
corruption; I have 
been talking to all 
kinds of people about 
it; I have had long 
conversations about it with President Eliot of Harvard, with Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome, with one leading insurance president, with a 
number of the City Club people in Chicago, with several East- 
Siders in New York, with men engaged in public work in every 
city I have visited, with Senators at Washington, with a Chicago 
saloon-keeper and his friend, a shepherd of votes, and with a 
varied and casual assortment of Americans upon trains and boats; 
I read my Ostrogorsky, my Otiinsterberg, and my Roosevelt be- 
fore I came to America, and I find myself going through any 
American newspaper that comes to hand always with an eye to 
this. It is to me a most vital issue in the horoscope I contem- 
plate. All depends upon the answer to this question: Is the aver- 
age citizen fundamentally dishonest? Is he a rascal and humbug 
in grain? If he is, the future can needs be no more than a mon- 
strous social disorganization in the face of divine opportunities. 
Or is he fundamentally honest, but a little confused ethically? . . . 

The latter, I think, is the truer alternative, but I will confess 
I have ranged through all the scale between a buoyant optimism 
and despair. It is extraordinarily difficult to move among the 
crowded contrasts of this perplexing country and emerge with 
any satisfactory generalization. But there is one word I find 
all too frequently in the American papers, and that is “ stealing.” 
They come near calling any profitable, rather unfair, bargain with 
the public a “steal.” It’s the common journalistic vice here 
always to overstate. Every land has its criminals, no doubt, but 
the American, I am convinced, is the last man in the world to 
steal. Nor does he tell you lies to your face, except in the way 
of business. He’s not that sort of man. Nor does he sneak bad 
money into your confiding hand. Nor ask a higher price than he 
means to accept. Nor cheat on exchange. For all the frequency 
of “graft” and “stealing” in the press headlines, I feel the 
American is pretty distinctly less “mean” than many Europeans 
in these respects, and much more disposed to be ashamed of 
meanness. 

But he certainly has an ethical-system of a highly commercial 
type. If he isn’t dishonest, he’s commercialized. He lives to get, 
to come out of every transaction with more than he gave. 

In the highly imaginative theory that underlies the realities of 
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Gimmpses of preoccupied Groups of Men at Green Tables in little Rooms 


“ PLAYING THAT DREARY GAME POKER, WHEREIN THERE IS NO SKILL... ONLY A 
SORT OF EXPRESSIONLESS LYING CALLED ‘ BLUFFING’ ” 
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an individualistic soci- 
ety there is such a 
thing as honest trad- 


ing. In _ practice, I 
don’t believe there is. 
Exchangeable things 
are supposed to have 
a fixed quality called 
their value, and hon- 
est trading is, I am 
told, the exchange of 
things of equal value. 
Nobody gains or loses 
by honest trading, and 
therefore nobody can 
grow rich by it. And 
nobody would do busi- 
ness except to subsist 
by a profit and at- 
tempt to grow rich. 
The honest merchant 
in the individualist’s 
dream is a_ worthy 
and urbane person, 
who _ intervenes _ be- 
tween the seller here 
and the buyer there, 
fetches from one to 
another, stores a sur- 
plus of goods, takes 
risks, and indemnifies 
himself by charging 
the seller and_ the 
buyer a small fee for 
his waiting and his 
carrying and his 
speculative hawking 
about. He would be 
sick and ashamed to 
undervalue a purchase 
or overcharge a cus- 
tomer, and it scarcely 
requires a competitor 
to reduce his fee to a 
minimum. He draws 
a line between cus- 
tomers with whom he 
deals and competitors 





with whom he 
wouldn’t dream _ of 
dealing. And though 


it seems a little in- 
credible, he grows 
rich and beautiful in 
these practices, and 
endows art, science, 
and literature. Such 
is the commercial life 
in a world of econ- 
omic angels, magic 
justice, and the indi- 
vidualist’s Utopia. In 
reality, flesh and blood cannot resist a bargain, and people 
trade to get. In reality, value is a dream, and the com- 
mercial ideal is to buy from the needy, sell to the urgent need, 
and get all that can possibly be got out of every transaction. 
To do anything else isn’t business—it’s some other sort of 
game. 

Let us look squarely into the pretences of trading. The plain 
fact of the case is that in trading for profit there is no natural 
line at which legitimate bargaining ends and cheating begins. 
The seller wants to get above the value and the buyer below it. 
The seller seeks to appreciate, the buyer to depreciate; and where 
is there room for truth in that contest? In bargaining, overvalu- 
ing and undervaluing are not only permissible, but inevitable, at- 
tempts to increase the desire to buy and willingness to sell. Who 
‘an invent a rule to determine what expedients are permissible 
and what not? You may draw an arbitrary boundary—the law 
does here and there, a little discontinuously—but that is all. For 
example, consider these questions that follow: Nothing is perfect 
in this world, all goods are defective; are you bound to inform 
your customer of every defect? Suppose you are, then are you 
bound to examine your goods minutely for defects? Grant that, 
then, if you entrust that duty to an employee, ought you to dis- 
miss him for selling defective goods for you? The customer 
will buy your goods, anyhow; are you bound to spend more upon 
cleaning and packing them than he demands?—to wrap them in 
gold-foil gratuitously, for example? 

How are you going to answer these questions? Let me 
suppose that your one dream in life is to grow rich? Sup- 
pose you want to grow very rich and found a noble university, 
let us say? 

You answer them in the Roman spirit, with caveat emptor. 
Then, can you decently join in the outery against the Chicago 
butchers? 

Then turn again to the group of problems the Standard Oil 
history raises. You want the customer to buy your goods and not 
your competitor’s. .Naturally, you do everything to get your goods 
to him, to make them seem best to him, to reduce the influx of 
the other man’s stuff. You don’t lend your competitor your 
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fessedly squeezing 





shop-window, anyhow. 





if there’s a hoarding, 
you don’t — restrict 
your advertisements, 
because. otherwise 
there won’t be room 
for him. And if you 
happen to. have a 
paramount interest in 
the carrying line that 
bears your goods and 
his, why shouldn't 
you see that your own 
goods arrive first? 
and at a cheaper 
rate? ... 

You see, one has to 
admit there is always 
this element of over- 
reaching, of outwit- 
ting, ef forestalling, 
in all systematic 
trade. It may be re- 
fined, it may be digni- 
fied, but it is there. 
It differs in degree 
and not in quality 
from cheating. A 
very scrupulous man 
stops at one point, a 
less scrupulous man 
at another, an eager, 
ambitious man may 
find himself carried 
by his own impetus 
very far. Too often 
the least scrupulous 
wins. In all ages, 
among all races, this 
taint in trade has 
been felt. Modern 
western Europe, led 
by England, and 
America, have denied 
it stoutly, have glori- 
fied the trader, called 
him a- “merchant 
prince,” wrapped him 
in the purple of the 
word  “ financier,” 
bowed down. before 
him. The: trader re- 
mains a trader, a 
hand that clutches, an 
uncreative brain that 
lays snares. Occasion- 
ally, no doubt, he ex- 
ceeds his function 
and is better than his 








every penny it can 
out of the publie for 
its shareholders as its 
highest aim, is not 
likely to display any 
religious — self-abnega- 
tion of a share for 
himself in this great 
work. The director 
finds it hard to distin- 
guish between getting 
for himself and get- 
ting for his company, 
and the duty to one- 
self of a discreet use 
of opportunity taints 
the whole staff from 
manager to messenger 
boy. The politicians 
who protect the inter- 
ests of the same rail- 
way in the House of 
Commons or the Sen- 
ate, as the case may 
be, are not going to do 
it for love, either. 
Nobody will have any 
mercy for their wives 
or children if they die 
poor. The policeman 
who stands between 
the preperty of the 
company and the ir- 
regular enterprise of 
robbers, feels his vigi- 
lance merits a 
special recognition. A 
position of trust is a 
position of advantage, 
and deserves a_ per- 
centage. Everywhere, 
as every one knows, 
in all the modern 
states, quite as much 
as in China, there are 
commissions, there are 
tips, there are extor- 
tions and secret 
profits; there is, in a 
word, “graft.” It’s 
no American specialty. 
Things are very much 
the same in this mat- 
ter in Great Britain 
as in America, but 
Americans talk moie 
and louder than we 
do. And, indeed, all 
this is no more than 




















occupations. But it is 





not he, but the 

maker, who must be I 
the power and ruler 
of the great and 
luminous social order 
that must surely 
come, that new order I have persuaded ryself I find in glimmer- 
ing evasive. promises amidst the congestions of New York, the 
sheds and defilements of Niagara, and the Chicago reek and 
grime. ... 

The American, I feel assured.-can be a bold and splendid makey. 
He is not, like the uncreative Parsee or Jew, or Arminian, a trader 
by blood and nature. The architecture I have seen, the finely 
planned, internally beautiful, and admirably organized office- 
buildings (to step’into them from the street is to step up fifty 
years in the scale of civilization), the business organizations, the 
industrial skill,—I visited a trap and chain factory at Oneida, 
right in the heart of New York State, that was like the interior 
of a well-made clock—above all, the plans for reconstructing his 
cities show that. Those others make nothing.. But, nevertheless, 
since he more than any other man has subserved the full develop- 
ment of eighteenth and nineteenth century conceptions, he has ac- 
quired some of the very worst habits of the trader. Too often he is 
a gambler. Ever and again I have had glimpses of preoccupied 
groups of men at green tables in little rooms, playing that dreary 
game poker, wherein there is no skill, no variety except in the sum 
at hazard, no orderly development, only a sort of expressionless 
lying called “ bluffing.” Indeed, poker isn’t so much a game as a 
bad habit. Yet the American sits for long hours at it, dispersing 
and accumulating dollars, and he carries its great conception of 
“bluff” and a certain experience of kinetic physiognomy back 
with him to his office... . 

And Americans talk do'lars to an astonishing extent. .. . 

Now, this is the reality of American corruption, a huge ex- 
clusive preoccupation with dollar-getting. What is called cor- 
ruption by the press is really no more than the acute expression 
in individual cases of this general fault. 

Where everybody is getting, it is idle to expect a romantic 
standard of honesty between employers and employed. The offi- 
cial who buys rails for the big railway company that is pro- 


made the Acquaintance of Alderman Kenna, better known .as “ Hinky-Dink” 
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an inevitable develop- 
ment of the idea of 
trading in the mind, 
that every transaction 
must leave something 
behind for the agent. 
It’s not stealing, but, nevertheless, the automatic cash-register 
becomes more ard more of a necessity in this thickening atmosphere 
of private enterprise. 
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POLITICAL DISHONESTY 


It seems to me that the political corruption that still plays so 
large a part in the American problem is a natural and necessary 
underside to a purely middle-class organization of society for busi- 
ness. Nobody is left over to watch the politician. And the evil 
is enormously aggravated by the complexities of the political 
machinery, by the methods of the Presidential election that prac- 
tically prescribes a ticket method of voting, and by the absence of 
any second ballots. Moreover, the passion of the simpler-minded 
Americans for aggressive legislation controlling private morality 
has made the control of the police a main source of party revenue, 
and dragged the saloon and brothel, essentially retiring though 
these institutions are, into politics. The Constitution ties up 
political reform in the most extraordinary way; it was planned 
by devout republicans, equally afraid of a dictatorship and the 
people; it does not so much distribute power as disperse it; the 
machinery falls readily into the hands of professional politicians 
with no end to secure but their immediate profit, and is almost 
inaccessible to pocr men who cannot make their incomes in its 
working. An increasing number of wealthy young men have fol- 
lowed President Roosevelt into political life—one thinks of such 
figures as Senator Co!by, of New Jersey, but they are but inci- 
dental mitigations of a generally vicious scheme. Before the 
nation, so busy with its diversified private affairs, lies the devious 
and difficult problem of a great reconstruction of its political 
methods as a preliminary to any broad change of its social organi- 
sation...-.<. 

How vicious things are I have had some inkling in a dozen 
whispered stories of votes, of ballot -boxes rifled, of votes de- 
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stroyed, of the violent personation of cowed and ill-treated men. 
And in Chieago I saw a little of the physical’ aspect of the 
system. : 

I made the acquaintance of Alderman Kenna, who is better 
known, I found, throughout the States as “ Hinky-Dink,” saw his 
two saloons and something of the Chinese quarter about him. 
He is a compact, upright little man, with iron-gray hair, a clear 
blue eye,and a dry manner. He’wore a bowler hat through all our 
experiences in common, and kept his hands in his jacket pockets. 
He filled me with a ridiculous idea, for which I apologize, that, 
had it fallen to the lot of Mr. J. M. Barrie to miss a university 
education and keep a saloon in Chicago and organize voters, he 
would have looked own brother to Mr. Kenna. We commenced in 
the first saloon, a fine, handsome place, with mirrors and tables 
and decorations, and a consumption of mitigated mineral waters 
and beer in bottles; then I was taken over to see the other 
saloon, the one across the way. We went behind the counter, 
and while I professed a comparative interest in English and 
American beer-engines, and the Alderman exchanged common- 
places with two or three of tlie shirt-sleeved barmen, I was able 
to survey the assembled customers. It struck me as a pretty 
tough gathering. 

The first thing that met the eye were the schooners of beer. 
There is nothing quite like the American beer-schooner in Eng- 
land. It would appeal strongly to an unstinted appetite for 
beer, and I should be curious to try it upon a British agricultural 
laborer, and see how many he could hold. He would, I am con- 
vinced, have to be entirely hollowed out to hold two. The ones 


I saw impressed me as being about the size of small fish-globes 
set upon stems, and each was filled with a very substantial-look- 
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would as soon go to live in a pen in a stockyard as into American 
polities. 

That was my momentary impression. But that line of base and 
coarse faces, seen through the reek, was only one sample of the 
great saloon stratum of the American population in which. resides 
political power. They have no ideas and they have votes; they 
are capable, if need be, of meeting violence by violence, and that 
is the sort of thing American methods demand... . 

Now, Alderman Kenna is a straight man, the sort of man one 
likes and trusts at sight, and he did not invent his profession. 
He follows his own ideas of right and wrong, and, compared with 
my ideas of right and wrong, they seem tough, compact, decided 
things. He is very kind to all his crowd. He helps them when 
they are in trouble, even if it is trouble with the police; he helps 
them find employment when they are down on their luck; he 
stands between them and the impacts of an unsympathetic and 
altogether too-careless social structure in a sturdy and almost 
parental way. I can quite believe what I was told, that in the 
lives of many of these rough undesirables he’s almost the only 
decent influence. He gets wives well treated, and he has an open 
heart for children. And he tells them how to vote, a duty of 
citizenship they might otherwise neglect, and sees that they do it 
properly. And whenever you want to do things in Chicago you 
must reckon carefully with him... . 

There you have a chip, a hand specimen, from the basement 
structure upon which American politics rest! That is the re- 
markable alternative to private enterprise, as things are at 
present. It is America’s only other way. If public services are to 
be taken out of the hands of such associations of financiers as the 
Standard Oil group they have to be put into the hands of poli- 
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ing beer, indeed. They stood in a careless row all the long length of 
the saloon counter. Below them, in attitudes of negligent proprietor- 
ship, lounged the “crowd” in a haze of smoke and conversation. 
For the most part I should think they were Americanized immi- 
grants. I looked across the counter at them, met their eyes, got 
the quality of their faces—and it struck me I was a very flimsy 
and unsubstantial intellectual thing indeed. It struck me that I 


ticians resting at last upon this sort of basis. Therein resides the 
impossibility of socialism in America—as the case for socialism 
is put at present. The third course is the far more complex, diffi- 
cult, and heroic one of creating imaginatively and bringing into 
being a new state—a feat no people in the world has yet achieved, 
but a feat that any peop!e which aspires to lead the future is 
bound, I think, to attempt. 


RUSSIA 
By Gardner Weeks Wood 


LS ie eyes that gaze beyond the brooding stars; 
A cry within the night that will not cease; 
The raging song of Cossack scimitar; 


The pillared smoke that leads the way to peace. 
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JAPAN’S CAPACITY FOR THE 
SUPREMACY OF THE FAR EAST 


By J. INGRAM BRYAN, M.A., M.LITT. 


Professor of English in the Imperial College of Commerce, Nagasaki 








T now seems everywhere taken-as a-matter of course that 

Japan aspires*to the supremacy of the Far East. This was 

not freely admitted, or else viewed as an ‘impossible dream, 

by most Europeans and Americans, until recently - when 

Japan astonished the world by her marvellous exploits in 
the war with Russia. Only then did the nations become: con- 
scious of the aspiring supremacy of this young. Triton arisen 
from the Orient seas. 

There are those who hold. that, notwithstanding the: magnifi- 
cence of her military achievements, Japan could not have thus 
reversed the opinion of the world, had it not been for the sym- 
pathy given her by the English-speaking peoples of. the .West. 
Only the other day the minister of one of the leading legations 
in Tokio remarked to the writer something to ‘this effect: Japan 
cculd never have entered upon this campaign of conquest but 
for the encouragement of her friends. She was led into it on 
the supposition that they intended doing more for.her than they 
did, and when they failed her, she withdrew. But those friends 
of Japan will yet be her greatest enemies, for they will be the 
first and most serious sufferers from the results of Japan’s 

“supremacy in the Far East. 

These sentiments may not contain the whole truth, but many 
think there is something in them. Already the influence of Japan 
is paramount in the Hermit Kingdom, with as well an assured 
suzerainty as that of-England in Egypt, but the practical effects 
are more akin to the results of American rule in the Philippines. 
Commercially Japan has the foremost’ way in Manchuria, and 
colonies of her subjects are pouring into that country. *-~ Even 
China stands aghast before the “ Little Giant” of the East, and 
has been warned by her one-time pupil as to the attitude she 
must assume-toward foreigners, so that politically and education- 
ally, China may be! said to regard Japan in much the same light 
as the latter does the Occident. Little more is required to com- 
plete Japan’s supremacy in the Far East. 

A question of universal importance, then, is Japan’s capacity 
to assume this tremendous responsibility of mothering these 
millions of the Orient, and doing them justice against the preda- 
tory. nations of the West. 

One cannot live among the Japanese without feeling that they 
have the .utmost confidence in themselves in this respect, a con- 
fidence doubly strengthened by their late triumphs by land ,and 
sea over one of the most formidable antagonists of modern times. 
Since the war. there is among all classes undoubted evidence of 
more positive self-assertion, a tendency on the part of officials 
and servants to be dictatorial to foreigners. The leaders of 
Japanese thought, too, everywhere assume that their country is 
destined by the gods to be the pioneer of modern civilization 
among the people of the East. . Herself the East, Japan looks 
toward the West, ready to welcome and pass on, whatever she 
finds of Service. -Added to her unique geographical position, is 
her compactness of area, unity of purpose, and nimbleness of 
movement, necessary to an agile leader. 

Should any one doubt the seriousness or the sanity of these 
ambitions on the part of this “child of the world’s old age,” 
she points, with precocious insight and visible pride, to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, to the investiture of her Emperor with the most 
noble and ancient insignia of the Garter, and to numberless other 
British decorations of her great men; not least to the steady 
lifting of her financial credit, and the almost -universal sym- 
pathy of the world. 

Looking now into the inherent and prevailing qualities and 
tendencies of the Japanese nature, do we find anything to warrant 
faith in her continued progress and power of aggressive leader- 
ship? In any helpful survey of the subject there are a few unique 
and striking traits of Japanese character that must be taken into 
account. 

In the first place, Japan’s passionate patriotism and abounding 
national ambition are unequalled by any of her competitors in 
the race for Far Eastern supremacy. Though Japanese patriot- 
ism is, as some one has well said, “ more truly a passion than an 
idea,” an emotion rather than a conception, it is all the more 
prophetic of success, for does not history show that it is just 
this passionate devotion rather than calm reason, that has.always 
been most fearless and triumphant in blazing the path of progress? 
The blood of martyrs is the seed of empires as well as of churches. 
Neither in the past nor in the present has Japan lacked a 
Leonidas or a Bruce, when the occasion required. Let the na- 
tions of the world rest assured that Japan is determined to 
justify the emblem that for centuries has been her national en- 
sign, and be a “sun” to the tribes of Eastern Asia. 

Japan, too, surpasses all her rivals, either in the East or West, 
m the coolness with which she can face every dread task, and 
in the celerity with which she can change. Believing her destiny 
is assured, no danger can daunt her. She fears no change, and 
hesitates at no experiment, however bold. She can alter her 


system of government, of education, of religion, of machinery, with 
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equal facility, and at any moment. And most marvellous of all, 
it-is a little coterie of progressive minds in Tokio that rules the 
nation and shapes its destinies. They are the incarnation of the 
national spirit and ideal. 

In the matter of education, also, Japan is eminently able to 
take care of herself, and be a pioneer of modern thought among 
the races over whom she now wields so powerful an influence. 
Her educational system is an elective one, based upon the long 
experience of the foremost educationists of the world, and her 
educators are intelligent and patient students and observers of 
every advance along pedagogic lines. As has been already sug- 
gested, the fame of Japanese schools has reached over the ancient 
walls of secluded China, and that vast conglomeration of dormant 
humanity whose blighting anonymity had for centuries been the 
arresting factor.in Japanese development, now, under the tutelage 
of a pupil, is establishing schools of her own as much Japanese 
in pattern and ideal-as in the past those of the latter were 
Confucian. 

In no way is the influence of Japan over Oriental ideas more 
conspicuous than in the matter of woman’s education. Japan 
has - practically adopted the Christian conception of educated 
womanhood, and the women of all the Orient are beginning to 
yield to the spirit of the new ideal. Even from Siam girls are 
flocking to school in Tokio. The wife of Dr. Torii, a professor 
of the Imjerial University, has herself gone to Mongolia to in- 
struct the ladies of the nobility in modern arts of living. In 
Japan to-day every town of importance has its girls’ schools of 
all grades, and there is strict enforcement of compulsory attend- 
ance. The Japanese woman, herself the most exquisite example 
of the nation’s ‘artistic genius, will, in future, be more than a 
mere ornament on the one hand or a plaything on the other; she 
will have an equal education and standing with her husband, and 
will be, as woman is everywhere else on this earth, the good 
angel of the home and of the State. 

In the way of philanthropic and altruistic movements, Japan 
is proving herself worthy of her Christian teachers, and in this 
kind of work bids fair to be in future an example to other nations. 
In the difficult transition from the feudal communism of the 
recent past to the civilization of the present, the nation has 
shown a marvellous humanitarianism. By the frequent liberal 
benefactions of her Imperial family, by her admirable handling 
of ‘charity funds in times of special calamity, by the steady growth 
of an intelligent and widespread altruism, Japan has placed her- 
self far above all other Oriental races, and made herself their 
worthy leader in the cause of humanity. There is, perhaps, no 
way in which the uplifting results of Christian Missions are 
more definitely seen than in this growing spirit of brotherly 
sympathy among all classes of the people. 

There are those who have a right to ask what Japan ean do to 
meet the religious instincts of these myriads over whom she 
wishes to be supreme. In the matter of religion the country 
supplies some interesting phenomena. Some have ventured the 
assertion that the Japanese have no religion, but the statement 
is-based upon ignorance of the subject. The Japanese are among 
the most religious people of the world, and seldom do anything 
of importance without reference to it. What the real religion 
of the Japanese is, would be a most. interesting inquiry into 
which we cannot now enter. It is not Buddhism. Competent 
Japanese observers assert that at present Buddhism has no influ- 
ence in China, and the statement is still more true of Japan. The 
average Japanese who has any conception of the difference be- 
tween one religion and another, feels that Buddhism has a scant 
message for the twentieth century. The real religion of Japan 
is Ancestor Worship,—a reverence for, and service of, the departed 
ones whose spirits are believed.ever to pour their mighty forces 
into the life of to-day. To a large number of the more intelli- 
gent Japanese, this creed is no more satisfying to the spiritual 
nature than the anniversary of a funeral would be to us; and as 
for the masses, they are slaves to the most blood-curdling supersti- 
tions, amounting in many cases to a worship of demons. In a 
very able article in the “Shin Jin” (New Man), Mr. Ebina con- 
tends that notwithstanding its philosophical excellence, Buddhism 
is destined to be overcome by the practical efficiency of Christi- 
anity. Japanese Christians are now exerting a powerful-influence 
at home, and that influence has conspicuously followed the flag into 
Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria. When the main points of the 
ethics of old Japan, loyalty and filial piety, are consecrated by 
the social service of a pure and noble character, a great and 
lasting leadership will be assured to Japan, not only in statesman- 
ship, but in religion and morality. 

In this most vital point of all,—morality, Japan is weakest, 
and so long as she continues so, she will lack one of the most 
essential requisites of assured success., In assisting her to feel 
rightly on this question, Christianity must prove a potent factor. 
But at present Japan’s social morality is the greatest menace to 
her advance. 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


THE ‘NEW HEAD OF THE JAPANESE ARMY 


GENERAL BARON OKU, WHO SUCCEEDED TO THE COMMAND OF THE JAPANESE ARMY UPON THE DEATH OF GENERAL KODAMA, IS A 
SAMURAL OF KO-KURA. HE WAS BORN IN 1844, WAS A MAJOR IN THE IMPERIAL FORCES DURI THE SATSUMA REBELLION IN_ 1877, 
COMMANDED THE FIFTH DIVISION DURING THE CHINESE WAR, AND THE SECOND ARMY DUR THE LATE CONFLICT WITH RUSSIA 
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By RUPERT HUGHES 


GENERALIZING 








ENERALIZING from single instances is as foolish as it 
is universal. The last few months have been devoted to 
attacks on the rich and tie evil influences of riches, until 
there is danger of our forgetting that poverty has also 
its faults. The other night as I was walking up Sixth 
Avenue I found a crowd gathering at a drug store. Joining it, I 
saw a dazed young man supported in a chair and bleeding from 
three bullet wounds, which later proved fatal. Near him and 
trying to comfort him was a trembling young woman, rather 
pretty. In a room, a few doors below, a young man lay dead. 

It turned out that the two men had been servants in a hotel, 
and the girl a music-teacher with a husband in the West, whom 
she had left for some reason. , While teaching musie she had lived 
first with one and then with the other of the hotel servants. 

A foreigner might judge from the general frame of mind that 
enly rich Americans keep mistresses; but here were two bellboys 
who had indulged themselves in that luxury. And any one who 
knows the real life of the poor, knows that this sort of thing is 
common among them. 

The Stanford White tragedy has been taken as the text of in- 
numerable sermons on the baleful effects of too much money. The 
ugliest charges have been made against all of the principals, with 
unusual recklessness and unusually little show of evidence. It is 
impossible now to know the truth. 

Yet, only a few weeks before, the papers were full of the actual 
legal evidence of a trial in which the corruption of a young girl 
had been punished with murder. The principals in this case were 
of the very lowest grades in the social scale, and the depravity 
shown in the testimony was such that one newspaper woman at- 
tending the trial fainted away, and another sank to her knees 
in prayer. 

The Terranova and the Thaw cases are useful antidotes to still 
another generalization. It is customary to oppose the free immi- 
gration of foreigners on the ground that they import crime and 
corrupt our national morals. Just as this was graphically estab- 
lished by the Terranova case, Stanford White, an eminent artist 
of the best ancestry, was killed by the scion of an excellent and 
wealthy American family, one of whose members is the wife of an 
English peer. The papers of the whole country will show how 
little we need to depend on foreigners to keep us supplied with 


crime. The greatest novel in English is often said to be The 
Scarlet Letter. It was not a novel of Parisian, but of Puritan, 
morals. Even Mary E. Wilkins has shown in some of her books 


that New England life is still fertile in passion. The West and 
the South are no more.sterile in news. 

Again, the rich are the particular butt of the opponents of 
divorce, and every now and then some pulpit resounds with the 
clamor of an assault on the “rich families who despise the sanc- 
tity of the home.” Only last month such a charge was made by 
an English priest, who, in attacking high society, declared that 
in London, at that moment, “300 traitors to the marriage vow 
were waiting to be relieved in this world of what God will not 
relieve them in the next.” On analysis, it turned out that, of these 
300 people, 210 did not come from London, 80 were from the 
pottery districts, and the others were publicans, postmen, and 
millhands. It seems incredible that a mild postman or an honest 


millhand could afford an unhappy home, that peculiar property of 


the rich; yet it was true. In fact, of the 300 divorcee suits, only 
one was brought by a person who could be called a member of the 
upper classes. 

About the same thing would prove true in New York. Let some 
rich man or woman seek to dissolve a connubial partnership, and 
columns are filled for weeks. The same newspapers give a few 
lines to the fact that in one morning some judge grants thirty or 
forty divorces to people of the middle or lower classes. The news- 
papers, of course, proportion their space to the public interest, but 
this should not lead to false perspective. The story of a kidnapped 
child may be more interesting and deserve more newspaper space 
than a story of the influence of the moon on the tides, but who is 
so foolish as to call the child bigger than the moon? There is 
no more reason for accusing the rich of extraordinary vice. Eleven 
hundred deserted wives appealed for aid to the United Hebrew 
Charities last year on the East Side of New York. Can it be that 
not all the villains of the life-drama wear evening dress? 

It is customary to point to great cities as cesspools of vice, and 
to small towns as havens of virtue. Yet crime and divorce statis- 
tics will show that the villages keep their due proportion of villainy 
and domestic infelicity. Ask a country doctor or a_ village 
physician what he thinks of the morals of his neighborhood and 
you will get a shock. The madhouses are filled with farmers and 
farmers’ wives, and it is not overwork alone that brings them 
there. 

The search-light has recently been thrown on the inner workings 
of many great corporations, and the whole world is aghast. One 
would think, from some of the generalizations, that the monopolists 
of money had also monopolized wickedness. Yet read the criminal 
reports, or look about you and you will find that few stones will 
be cast at the magnates if only those who are without sin cast 
them. The news of the day will tell of preachers caught in 
plagiarism or adultery, of grocers caught in theft or adulteration, 
of honest blacksmiths beating their children, of children killing 
one another, of druggists selling poisoned soda water, of bakers 
vending unclean bread, of theological students cheating. Each 
trade has its graft; each mind its twist; each body its tendency 
to disease. 

The fact is that drawing indictments against classes is as insane 
and illogical as drawing indictments against nations. There are 
burglars. who are chaste, and parsons who are sots; there are rich 
women who are nuns of asceticism, and poor women who are so 
vilely extravagant as to bankrupt their ditch-digging keepers; 
there are poets who are domestic models, and plumbers who are 
voluptuaries; there are rich men who overwork, and poor men 
lazy enough to beg; there are millionaires’ sons who are normal 
and athletic, and self-made men who are degenerates; there are 
robust athletes who are abnormal, and cigarette fiends who are 
leaders of progress; there are Sicilians who never saw a dagger, and 
Puritans who seek vendetta with a knife or with poison; there 
are policemen who would reject a bribe, and Senators who are 
devoted to their country; there are chorus girls of unimpeached 
repute, and Sunday-school teachers who commit infanticide. 

The passion for generalizing and for over-indulgence in class- 
distinctions is as cruel as it is morbid, and as criminal as the 
evils it rebukes. The laws of perspective were discovered in the 
fifteenth century. Let us not lose them in the twentieth. 





AN INTERESTING RACE ON THE OHIO 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH PICTURES A TEST OF SPEED BETWEEN THE 


LOUISVILLE,” ONE OF THE CRACK BOATS OF THE OHIO RIVER SERVICE. 
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28-FOOT MOTOR-BOAT “ LAURA JEAN ” AND THE STEAMBOAT “ CITY OF 


THE RACE WENT TO THE MOTOR-BOAT 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


THE “MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM,” THE MOST STRIKING ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURE .OF ATLANTIC CITY 


COMMENTING UPON THE DESIGN Oi} THIS STRUCTURE, H. W. DESMOND, ONE OF NEW YORK’S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES UPON ARCHI- 
TECTURE, SAID: “ THE DESIGN DOES NOT FOLLOW ANY OF THE TRADITIONAL LINES, NOR DOES IT SEEM TO HAVE BEEN INSPIRED BY 
ANY OF THE HISTORIC PILASES OF THE ART. IT IS, AS INDEED If SHOULD BE, MODERN. IF THE DESIGN IS AT ALL REMINISCENT, 
WE ARE REMINDED IN A GENERAL WAY-—-IN A VERY GENERAL WAY—OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE AND ITS DERIVATIVES IN CALI- 
FORNIA AND THE SOUTHERN PART OF THIS CONTINENT. INTERJE*STED INTO THIS PICTURESQUE ELEMENT ARE CERTAIN MORE MOD- 
ERN DETAILS, DERIVED, WE MAY WELL SUPPOSE, FROM L’ART NOUVEAU ” 
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A PRIVATE ESTATE OF A MILLION ACRES 


AN INTERESTING CHAPTER IN THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
By C. F. CARTER 


THE SOUTHWEST 



































THE HEADQUARTERS OF 


Y the recent acquisition of a tract of 170,090 acres Santa 

Gertrudes Ranch, in southwest Texas, already reputed to 

be the largest estate in the world owned by a private indi- 

vidual, was increased to the immense proportions of 2000 

square miles or 1,280,000 acres. As an aid to the compre- 
hension of these dimensions some comparisons may be found useful. 
The area of Rhode Island, exclusive of the waters of Narragansett 
say, comprises 673,920 acres, or just a trifle more than one-half 
the area of Santa Gertrudes Ranch. The area of Delaware, ex- 
clusive of water, is 1,254,000 acres, or 25,600 acres smaller than 
Santa Gertrudes. Texas constitutes one-eleventh of the area of the 
United States; yet if the Lone Star State were to be cut up into 
ranches the size of Santa Gertrudes there would only be land 
enough to make 132. 

All this immense area is owned by one elderly woman of simple 
tastes and retiring habits who takes no active part in its manage- 
ment, and does not even live upon the land for the greater part of 
the year. Her interest in the ranch is strongest during Christmas 
week, when, with traditional Southern hospitality, she entertains 
half a hundred guests in the great manor-house. 

However impressive the statistics of Santa Gertrudes may be on 
paper, the visible reality is not at all imposing. On a slight swell 


THE SANTA GERTRUDES RANCH IN 


SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


of ground, by no means high enough to be dignified by the name 
of hill, stands the ranch-house, a neat white building large enough 
to serve the purposes of a good-sized hotel, with detached dining- 
room and kitchen and abundant verandas, after the Southern 
style. To the rear is a grass-bordered reservoir fed by an artesian 
well, an untidy barn and corral, a blacksmith shop, and some shade 
trees. At the right is a large white building of Mexican archi- 
tecture, the ranch commissary, whence are drawn all the neces- 
saries of life and as much of its luxuries as the scanty Mexican 
population of the ranch ever know. Beyond the commissary lies a 
hamlet of neat brick cottages which house the Mexicans who are 
employed at headquarters. From the upper windows of the ranch- 
house one may look out in any direction over an expanse of level 
prairie fringed with mesquite, until the hazy rim of the horizon 
shuts out the view; and that is absolutely all. However thoroughly 
convinced one may be of the existence of those 2000 square miles, 
or of the 80,000 head of cattle and 2000 head of horses and 2000 
goats that graze thereon, one can see actually but an insignifi- 
cant number of the acres and none of the live stock. As a spectacle, 
the largest private estate in the world is a distinct failure. 

The man who invests a few millions in a manufacturing industry 
or mercantile business has an imposing array of brick buildings 





























THE RANCH-HOUSE AT SANTA GERTRUDES, 


THE EXECUTIVE CENTRE OF 
RHODE ISLAND N 
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AN ESTATE ALMOST TWICE AS LARGE AS THE 
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and rent and provisions they 











render faithful and cheer- 
fully willing service under 
all circumstances, and train 
their children to take up 
their tasks where they lay 


them down. The old cook at 
the ranch-house has held his 
post for fifty years. There 
is no labor problem in south- 
west Texas. 

The only time when there 
is keen activity around the 
ranch is during the great 
spring round-up when the 
calves are branded. There 
were 24,000 calves to brand 
last spring. It took the 
caporal and his thirty va- 
queros a solid month of 
severe toil to do the trick. 
Cowboys, by the way, never 
see anything but hard work. 
Their hours are from 4 A.M. 
to 8 P.M., or as much longer 
as circumstances may re- 
quire, every day in the year. 
Even in this age of wire 














fences there is a ceaseless 





THE COMMISSARY BUILDING AT SANTA GERTRUDES, FROM WHICH THE WORKERS ON THE MILLION- 
ACRE RANCH DRAW THEIR SUPPLIES 


concentrated where his eye can take them all in at once, as concrete 
evidence of the existence of his capital. He can see his profits in 
the actual process of production, and he can draw inspiration for 
new adventures into the realm of achievement from the hum of 
machinery or the swarming multitudes of customers that surge 
through his doors. 

But the executive head of Santa Gertrudes Ranch has no source 
of inspiration but the changeless prairies or the blue sky above 
them. He may know that over yonder, a day’s ride, his Mexican 
caporal, with his band of vaqueros and al! the traditional acces- 
sories of remuda and chuck-wagon, are busy on a round-up; but 
he also knows that if he were to make the journey over to the 
scene to enjoy the excitement, he probably would neglect the farmer, 
or the horse ranch, or the goats, or the well gang, or some visitor on 
important business. So he goes into his lonely office and calls up 
the caporal on a prosaic telephone. For ranching on a large scale 
is done by telephone in these days. There are 150 miles of telephone 
lines on Santa Gertrudes, the farthest station being 75 miles from 
headquarters. 

Then it does not take many men io run a big ranch. The total 
population of Santa Gertrudes, white and Mexican, men, women, 
and children, is 300. If the ranch were as densely populated as 
Rhode Island it would have 814,000 inhabitants. Even the 300 
are scattered so that very few of them are ever seen together. 
The ranch is divided into seventy pastures. On each of the largest 
and on groups of two or three of the smaller pastures a family 
lives. A small pasture, in this instance, is understood to mean 
five thousand acres or so.» The head of the family rides around all 
day, with no companionship but the eternal solitude, to see that 
the fences are in good repair, that nothing goes wrong at the wells, 
and that gone of the stock is sick or injured. -These men the 
manager rarely sees! 

Even in the horse department, where a foreman with forty men 
has charge of a herd of 600 fine Percheron and thoroughbred brood- 
mares, there is little sign of 
life, for the breeding farm 


round of cutting out, trans- 
ferring from one pasture to 
another, and the like, which 
keeps the men out in the 
saddle from one year’s end to another. Each sex and age of each 
breed and grade must be kept separate and moved from pasture to 
pasture to suit the exigencies of feed on this model ranch. 

Around headquarters a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a saddler 
are going quietly about their tasks, and at the commissary are a 
bookkeeper, a storekeeper, and the assistant manager. These, with 
a few house servants, a gardener, and a stableman, make up all 
of life there is. The manager must draw his inspiration from 
within rather than from without, and must lead the life of a 
recluse or a student rather than that popularly supposed to be 
led by a man of affairs. Possibly that may account for the fact 
that Santa Gertrudes has been able to exert an influence in shaping 
the destinies of the Southwest out of all proportion to its acres 
or its population. 

Santa Gertrudes Ranch was founded in 1853 by Captain Richard 
King, a former Mississippi River pilot, who, with his friend 
Captain Mifflin Kenedy, had charge of the transport service on the 
Rio. Grande which supplied General Taylor’s army during the 
Mexican war. Captain King’s ambition was to possess the 
largest and best-conducted ranch in Texas; but he died twenty 
years ago, after accumulating 800,000 acres. ‘The property was 
left to his widow, Mrs. H. M. King, who turned the entire manage- 
ment over to her son-in-law, R. J. Kleberg, a lawyer, who was born 
and brought up within 150 miles of the ranch. Under Mr. Kle- 
berg’s management the acreage has been increased more than fifty 
per cent. 

When Mr. Kleberg took charge of the ranch it was stocked with 
the usual inferior long-horned native cattle. He attempted to 
improve the breed, but the costly blooded bulls he brought to the 
ranch invariably died a few days after their arrival. Investiga- 
tion led to the conviction that the fatal malady was caused by 
the bite of a tick with which all cattle were infested, but to 
which the native cattle were immune. He invited the cooperation 

(Continued on page 1179.) 








occupies 600 acres, and the 
duties of the gang include f 
not only the care of the herd, 
but the training of the colts 
and the teaming for the 
ranch. 

Nor is the farming depart- 
ment much more inspiring. 
Here there are fifteen men 
scattered about over the two 
hundred acres now under 
cultivation. As elsewhere on 
the ranch, the matter of 
profits is largely a question 
of waiting on the processes 
of nature. 

There are never any mur- 
ders or sluggings, nor even a 
strike, to add the zest of ex- 
citement to the colorless life 
of the ranch. All the em- 
ployees here, as elsewhere in 
southwest Texas, are Mexi- 
cans, who never ask for 
shorter hours or more pay or 
recognition of the union, but 
are actually content to be 
faithful, industrious, honest, 
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trustworthy servants as long 
as they are decently treated. 


At a salary of $10 a month ONE OF THE ARTESIAN WELLS AT SANTA GERTRUDES RANCH 
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LADY 
VAUL 
MINS 


cNT 
WHOSE 


THE YOUNGEST 


CURZON, 
OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ACT 


WHOSE SUDDEN 


CURZONS 


AND CHARM, 
MADE HER THE FOREMOST AMERICAN WOMAN IN LONDON SOCIETY 


AT 


AMERICAN DUCHESS 


KEDLES 


THE FUNERAL OF LADY CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


DEATH ON JULY 18 HAS BEEN SO WIDELY LAMENTED, WAS BURIED ON 


JULY 


23 


THE WINNER OF THE KING’S PRIZE FOR MARKSMANSHIP 


OF CONSUELO, DUCHESS OF MARLBOR- THE RECENT CONTEST FOR THE PRIZE OFFERED BY KING EDWARD 
ADDED TO HER POSITION, HAVE FOR EXPERT RIFLE-SHOOTING WAS WON AT BISLEY BY CAPTAIN 
R. FFRANGCON DAVIES, OF THE FIRST MIDDLESEX V. R. C 








IN THE FAMILY 


ON THE SAME DAY MEMORIAL SERVICES WERE HELD AT ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WEST- 


R, WHICH WERE ATTENDED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE KING AND QUEEN, AND BY MANY OF THE CABINET MINISTERS 
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THE VINDICATION OF DREYFUS 



































MAJOR ALFRED DREYFUS, THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE MOST NOTORIOUS RACIAL CONSPIRACY OF MODERN TIMES, RECEIVED, ON 
JULY 21, A FULL AND CONSPICUOUS VINDICATION AT THE HANDS OF HIS GOVERNMENT. IN THE COUR DES JARDINS OF THE ECOLE 
‘ MILITAIRE HE WAS DECORATED WITH THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, PRESENTED TO HIM BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL GILLAIN, IN 
COMMAND OF THE TROOPS. IT WAS NEAR BY, IN THE COURT OF HONOR OF THE ECOLE MILITAIRE, THAT DREYFUS WAS DEGRADED 
IN JANUARY, 1895 ‘ 








RAFFLES AND THE RED-HOT STOVE 
By Earle Hooker Eaton 








Hs you ever heard that Raffles, “Come at one to see mine tested,”’ 

Chap who “gives the slip’’ and “baffles’”’ Raffles, cool and bold; suggested. 
Scotland Yard, and is a cool, smooth cove— “Bunny here will then decide our fate.”’ 

Have you heard, I say, the story, And the baron, genial chappie, 

Of this Raffles, crook for glory, To his club returned quite happy, 

And the man who stole the red-hot stove? Having sev’ral hours yet to wait. 
Posing as Sir Roger Caron, “You may think such fooling funny, 
Raffles heard a boastful baron But I don’t,” said crusty Bunny, 

(Cooking fancy dishes was his fad) Facing Raffles when they were alone. 
Say, “A thousand I will bet, sir, “Are you crazy? To begin with, 

That the stove which is my pet, sir, Where’s the stove you are to win with?” 

Is the very finest cook-stove to be had!’ He was quite disgusted, from his tone. 
Raffles took the bet instanter. Raffles laughed, “ You silly croaker! 

“We will win it in a canter,”’ Come with me and see the joker.”’ 

Whispered he to Bunny with a grin; And at one o’clock he turned the trick. 
“We'll inspect the baron’s wonder, In his rooms a stove was blazing. 

Then, if no one makes a blunder, “Good as mine, tis quite amazing!”’ 

We will take the baron’s sheckels in.” And the baron paid without a kick. 
Raffles fixed it so. that Bunny But, alas! "Twas “tainted money.” 
Was the judge and held the money, Raffles, with a dray and Bunny, 

Then they journeyed to the baron’s door; Just at midnight to the baron’s drove, 
Where the stove, of which he boasted, Backed the dray into an alley, 

Broiled and roasted, baked and toasted, Bound and gagged the baron’s valet, 


As no stove they’d ever seen before. Stole and used the baron’s red-hot stove! 

















MEN OF TO-DAY 


XV.—CHARLES A. PEABODY, PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON 











R. PEABODY is sanguine’ as to the results of the new 
insurance legislation. He holds that it is likely to 
confer great benefits on the policy-holders and the com- 
panies alike. Especially does he approve of the limita- 
tion of new business, as applied to the Mutual and its 

two great competitors. These three great companies have more 
than two million outstanding policies distributed among them, 
representing five billions of insurance. Each of the three has 
strained and striven to get ahead of the others, or at least not to 
be outstripped by the others, in the race for new business; and 
this struggle has been carried on regardless of the growing cost 
reflected in steadily dwindling dividends. They have devised’ all 
sorts of expedients in the hope of getting ahead: extravagant com- 
missions, bonuses, prizes, clubs, conventions, entertainments for 
the agents. And the vast accu- 
mulations of capital have been 


purchase of stocks such as those just spoken of, it becomes clear 
that there are two sides to the limitation of investments. With 
investments limited to the more conservative securities, there is 
far less opportunity for good judgment in making very advan- 
tageous bargains; and the conservative securities will never 
earn more than about four per cent. So that by the operation 
of the new law limiting investments a distinct source of gain 
for the policy-holders will be cut off, and Mr. Peabody estimates 
that this gain in the case of the Mutual has been about thirty 
millions in the last dozen years. 

The next provision of the new law considered by Mr. Peabody 
was that enacting that dividends should be distributed annually. 
On this point the Armstrong Committee spoke with great 
emphasis. The committee first pointed out that the “ dividends ” 

were really a_return of the 
amount which the policy-holder 





made the excuse for enormous 


has been overcharged for his in- 





salaries and extravagant ad- 
ministration. No one has profit- 
ed. The three great companies 
have been kept in a state of war. 
The _ policy-holders have seen 
their dividends dwindle, their 
insurance become more costly. 
The smaller companies have been 
forced to live beyond their means, 
to keep up with the race. As 
president of the Mutual, Mr. Pea- 
body feels great relief at being 
freed by law from this ever-in- 
creasing strain, and sees noth- 
ing but good in the principle of 
limitation established by the 
Armstrong Committee. 

The new president of the Mu- 
tual further speaks very favor- 
ably of the limitation of the in- 
vestments of the insurance com- 
panies to certain classes of securi- 
ties. This is, of course, an ap- 
proach to the principle long en- 
forced in the case of savings- 
banks. In this matter of invest- 
ments there were two dangers, 
one practical, the other largely 
theoretical. The practical danger 
was the temptation to branch off 
into numerous subsidiary enter- 
prises having no proper connec- 
tion with insurance; and this 
danger was especially shown in 
the underwriting of syndicates 
for the support of financial ven- 
tures some of which were profit- 
able, some more than dubious, 
and many profitable rather to 
the officers of the insurance com- 
panies than to the companies or 
the policy-holders. The prohibi- 
tion of the underwriting of syndi- 
cates by the new insurance law 








surance; and that, if the rate of 
mortality, the expense and earn- 
ing power had been exactly com- 
puted, there could be no divi- 
dends. The committee further 
pointed out that “ deferred divi- 
dends ” were a fruitful source of 
danger. Under this system, the 
annual dividends were allowed 
to mount up for periods of fif- 
teen or twenty years, to be paid 
in a lump sum in case of sur- 
vival. With a large number of 
these policies running, vast ac- 
cumulations of capital were 
heaped up, and these huge sur- 
pluses “encouraged  extrava- 
gance and facilitated corrup- 
tion,” in the words of the report. 
The yearly distribution of divi- 
dends will do away with this 
danger, and will, in fact, give 
the policy-holders cheaper insur- 
ance, since it means the annual 
return of overcharges. 

Mr. Peabody has held the 
presidency of the Mutual since 
the beginning of the present 
year. Born in New York, and 
graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege and the Columbia Law 
School, he practised law for 
some thirty years. During near- 
ly twenty years of this time he 
was connected with the interests 
of the Astor estate as general 
counsel, and had charge of the 
law department and _invest- 
ments. In the course of his pro- 
fessional work, Mr. Peabody 
came into contact with many if 
not all of the trustees of the 
Mutual. That they formed a 
high opinion of his judgment 











and ability is testified to by the 








meets with Mr. Peabody’s entire 
approval. The theoretical dan- 
ger in the matter of investment 
was that the insurance officials 
might purchase bad or unre- 
munerative securities, weak in- 
dustrial stocks, or properties 
which might deteriorate in value, the policy-holders thereby suffer- 
ing. This danger may be called theoretical, especially in the case 
of the Mutual, since it was shown during the investigation before 
the Armstrong Committee that the Mutual’s investments had for 
many years been conspicuously good, and that in almost every 
case sound judgment had been shown by the finance committee in 
eharge of investments, and that the bonds and stocks bought 
had steadily appreciated in value, earning a large and increasing 
sum for the policy-holders. Thus it was shown that in the ten or 
twelve years before the investigation the Mutual had purchased 
stocks the present market value of which is over twenty-three 
millions more than their cost. It is evident that the finance com- 
mittee, which has been severely criticized and held responsible for 
extravagance in expenditures, with which it had no connection, 
and over which it had no control, did in fact discharge its duty 
in the investment of the company’s funds with great skill and 
ability. The profits earned by this committee for the _policy- 
holders exceeded by many times the total amount which it is 
claimed the policy-holders have lost through extravagance. 

When we remember that the new legislation prohibits the 
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fact that, during the upheaval 
resulting from the Armstrong 
investigation, they turned to him 
for help, and invited him to ac- 
cept the presidency of the re- 
formed company. Though only 
six months in office, Mr. Peabody has been able to effect 
very marked reforms. In the first place, he has_ over- 
hauled the . administration of the company, and has_ super- 
seded all those officers who were implicated in the more 
than doubtful practices revealed by the investigation. Then the 
by-laws have been revised in such a way as to secure complete 
responsibility; the duties of trustees have been defined; the au- 
thority of officers has been limited; provision has been made for a 
thorough auditing of the accounts of the company. This new sys- 
tem will provide for the regular presentment to the board of 
trustees of statements of all transactions, so that such a condition 
of things as_was testified to before the committee, where the 
trustees knew nothing of important financial transactions involv- 
ing very large sums, will be impossible. Moreover, suits for the 
restitution of enormous sums improperly withdrawn from the re- 
sources of the company have already been instituted, under the 
advice of Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 

Economies in the home office under the new administration al- 
ready amount to a half million, and a like sum has been saved 

(Continued on page 1181.) 
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CHAPTER XX 


ARIA after that went on her way as before. She saw, 
without the slightest qualm, incredible as it may seem, 
George Ramsey devoted to Lily. She even entered, with- 
out any shrinking, into Lily’s plans for her trousseau, 
and went shopping with her repeatedly. She began em- 
broidering a bureau-scarf and table-cover for Lily’s room in 
the Ramsey house. It-had been settled that the young couple 
were to have the large front chamber, and Mrs. Merrill’s 
present to Lily was a-set of furniture for it. Mrs. Ram- 
sey’s old-fashioned walnut set was stowed away. Maria even 
went with Mrs. Merrill to purchase the furniture. Mrs. Merriil 
had an idea which could not be subdued, that Maria would have 
liked George Ramsey for herself, and she took a covert delight in 
pressing Maria into this service, and descanting upon the pleasant 
life in store for her daughter. It was all thrown away, for 
she did not know that Maria understood with a sort of scorn Mrs. 
Merrill’s thought; Maria said to herself that if it gave her 
pleasure let her think so. She had a character which would leave 
people to their mean and malicious delights, for very contempt. 

“Well, I guess Lily’s envied by a good many girls in Amity,” 
said Mrs. Merrill, almost undisguisedly, when she and Maria had 
settled upon a charming set of furniture. 

“T dare say,” replied Maria. “Mr. Ramsey seems a very good 
young man.” 

“He’s the salt of the earth,’ said Mrs. Merrill. She gave a 
glance of thwarted malice at Maria’s pretty face as they ‘were 
seated side by side in the trolley-car on their way home that day. 
Her farthest imagination could discern no traces of chagrin, and 
Maria looked unusually well that day in a new suit. However, she 
consoled herself by thinking that Maria was undoubtedly like her 
aunt, who would die before she let on that she was hit, and that 
the girl, under her calm and smiling face, was stung with envy 
and slightly affected. The wedding was to be the first week of 
Maria’s spring vacation; but she unexpectedly received word from 
home that her father was not well and that she had better go 
home as soon as her school was finished. Her father himself 
wrote. He wrote guardedly, evidently without Ida’s knowledge. 
He said that unless her heart was particularly set upon attend- 
ing the wedding he wished she would come home, that her 
vacation was short at the best, that he had not seen her for a 
long time, and that he did not feel quite himself, some days. 
Maria read between the lines, and so did her aunt Maria, to whom 
she read the letter. 

“Your father’s sicker than he lets on,’ Aunt Maria said, 
bluntly. “ You’d better go. You don’t care anything particular 
about going to that Merrill girl’s wedding. She can get Fanny 
Ellwell for her maid of honor. You had better go home.” 

Maria sat soberly looking at the letter. “I am afraid father 
is worse than he says,” she said. 

“T know he is. Harry Edgham wasn’t ever very strong, and 
I'll warrant his wife has made him go out when he didn’t feel 
equal to it, and she has had stacks of company, and he must have 
had to strain every nerve to meet expenses, poor man! You'd 
better go, Maria.” 

“ Of course I am going,” replied Maria. 

That evening she went over and told Lily that she would be 
obliged to go home as soon as school closed. George Ramsey was 
calling, and Lily’s face had a lovely pink radiance. One could 
almost seem to see the kisses of love upon it. George acted a little 
perturbed at sight of Maria. 

He remained silent during Lily’s torrent of regrets and re- 
monstrances, »vut he followed Maria to the door and said to her 


how sorry he was that her father was ill. 
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“T hope it is nothing serious,’ he said. 

“Thank you,” said Maria. “I hope not.” 

“Do you think one day would make any difference?” said Lily, 
pleadingly, putting up her lovely face at Maria. 

“It would mean three days, you know, dear,’ Maria said. 

“Of course it would,” said George, “and Miss Edgham is en- 
tirely right, Lily.” 

Maria realized that her father must be very ill or he would not 
have written .to her as he had done. 

“Ida Edgham ought to be ashamed of herself for not writing 
and letting you know that your father was sick before,’ said 
Aunt Maria. “She and Lily Merrill are about of a piece.” 

“Maybe father didn’t want her to,” said Maria. “ Father knew 
my school didn’t close until next Thursday. If I thought he was 
very bad I would try to get a substitute and start off before.” 

“ Maybe he isn’t,” Aunt Maria said, consolingly. ‘‘ He can’t be 
so very bad, or he couldn’t have written himself.” 

“That is so,” said Maria. She took up her father’s letter again 
and read it carefully. It seemed to her that the writing had a 
nervous, uncertain air. ‘“ The writing looks tired,” she said. 

“T-don’t know anything about such notions as that,” said Aunt 
Maria, “but I know your father wouldn’t have written for you 
to come unless he wasn’t well, and wanted to see you. IL shouldn’t 
be a mite surprised, too, if he suspected that Ida would write you 
not to come, and thought he’d get ahead of her.” 

Aunt Maria was right. In the next mail came a letter from 
Ida, saying that she supposed Maria would not think she could 
come home for such a short vacation, especially as she had to 
stay a little longer in Amity for the wedding, and how sorry they 
all were, and how they should look forward to the long summer 
vacation. 

“She doesn’t say a word about father’s being ill,” said Maria. 

“Of course she doesn’t! She knew perfectly well that if she 
did you would go home whether or no; or maybe she hasn’t got 
eyes for anything aside from herself to see that he is sick.” 

Maria grew so uneasy about her father that she engaged a 
substitute and went home two days before her vacation actually 
commenced. She sent a telegram saying that she was coming, and 
on what train she should arrive. Evelyn met her at the station 
in Edgham. She had grown, and was nearly as tall as Maria, 
although only a child. She was fairly dancing with pleasurable 
expectation on the platform with the uncertain grace of a butter- 
fly over a rose, when Maria caught sight of her. Evelyn was a 
remarkably beautiful little girl. She had her mother’s color and 
dimples, with none of her hardness. Her forehead was high and 
serious like Maria’s own and Maria’s own mother’s, for some odd 
reason. Her dark hair was tied with a crisp white bow, and she 
was charmingly dressed in red from head to foot—a red frock, 
red coat, and red hat. Ida could at least plead, in extenuation 
of her faults of life, that she had done her very best to clothe 
those around her with beauty and grace. When Maria got off 
the car Evelyn made one leap toward her and her slender red-clad 
arms went round her neck. She hugged and kissed her with a 
passionate fervor odd to see in a child. Her charming face was 
all convulsed with emotion. 

“Oh, sister!” she said. “Oh, sister!” 

Maria kissed her fondly. “ Sister’s darling,’ she said, then she 
put her gently away. “Sister has to get out her trunk-check and 
see to getting a carriage,” she said. 

“Mamma has gone to New York,” said Evelyn, “and papa has 
not got home yet. He comes on the next train. He told me to 
come and meet you.” 

Maria, after she had seen to her baggage and was seated in the 
livery carriage with Evelyn, asked how her father was. “Is father 
ill, dear?” she said. 









Evelyn looked at her with surprise. “ Why, no, sister; I don’t 
think so,” she replied. ‘ Mamma hasn’t said anything about it, 
and I haven’t heard papa say anything, either.” 

“Does he go to New York every day?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Evelyn. The little girl had kept looking 
at her sister with loving, adoring eyes. Now she suddenly cud- 
dled up close to her and thrust her arm through Maria’s. “Oh, 
sister!” she said, half-sobbingly again. 

There was a strange passion in the look of her big dark eyes 
as she glanced up at her sister. Maria was too young herself to 
realize it, but the child had a dangerous temperament. She had 
inherited none of her mother’s hard magnetism. She was glowing 
and tingling with emotion and life and feeling in every nerve 
and vein. As she clung to her sister, she trembled all over her lithe 
little body with the violence of her affection for her and her de- 
light at seeing her again. Evelyn had made a sort of heroine of 
her older sister. Her imagination had glorified her, and now the 
sight of her did not disappoint her in the least. Evelyn thought 
Maria in her brown travelling-gown and big brown-feathered hat 
perfectly beautiful. She was proud of her with a pride which 
reached ecstasy; she loved her with a love which reached ecstasy. 

To Maria herself the affection of the little girl was inexpressibly 
grateful. She said to herself that she had something, after all. 
She thought of Lily Merrill, and reflected how much more she loved 
Evelyn than she had loved George Ramsey, how much more 
precious a little innocent, beautiful girl was than a man. She felt 
somewhat reassured about her father’s health. It did not seem 
to her that he could be very ill if he went to New York every day. 

“Mamma has gone to the matinée,” said Evelyn, nestling 
luxuriously like a kitten against Maria. “She said she would 
bring me some candy. Mamma wore her new blue velvet gown, 
and she looked lovely, but ”’—Evelyn hesitated a second, then she 
whispered with her lips close to Maria’s ears—*TI love you best.” 

“Kvelyn darling, you must not say such things,” said Maria, 
severely. “ Of ccurse you love your own mother best.” 

“No, I don’t,” persisted Evelyn. “ Maybe it’s wicked, but I 


don’t. I love papa as well as I do you, but I don’t love mamma 
so well. Mamma gets me pretty things to wear, and she smiles 


at me, but I don’t love her so much. I can’t help it.” 

“That is a naughty little girl,” said Maria. 

“T can’t he!p it,” said Evelyn. ‘ Mamma can’t love anybody 
as hard as I ean. I can 
love anybody so hard it 
makes me shake all over 
and I feel ill, but 
mamma can’t. I love 
you so, Maria, that I 
don’t feel well.” 

“Nonsense!” said 
Maria, but she kissed 
Evelyn again. 

“TT don’t, honest,” 
said Evelyn. Then she 
added, after a second’s 
pause, “If I tell you 
something, won't you 
tell mamma, honest? 
It isn’t any harm, but 
mamma wouldn’t under- 
stand. She never felt 
so, and she wouldn't 
understand. You won't 
tell her, will you, sis- 
ter?” 

“No, I guess not,” 
said Maria. 

Evelyn looked up in 
her sister’s face with 
her wonderful dark 
eyes, a rose flush spread 
over her face. “ Well, I 
am in love,’ she whis- 
pered. 

Maria laughed, al- 
though she tried not to. 
“Well, with whom, 
deazr?” she asked. 

“With a boy. Do 
you think it is wrong, 
sister?” 

“No, I don’t think 
it is very wrong,” re- 
plied Maria, trying to 
restrain her smile. 

“TI like to think 
about him,” said 
Evelyn. “TI like to sit 
whole hours and think 
about him, and make 
sort of stories about us, 
you know, how we meet 
somewhere, and he tells 
me how much he loves 
me, and how we kiss 
each other. It makes 
me happy. I go to 
sleep so. Do you think 


it is wrong, sister?” 
Maria 
her own 


remembered 
childhood. 
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“Sat 2 


said, 
I think it is better not to.” 
“ Well, I will try not to,” said Eveiyn, with a sigh. 


“Perhaps it isn’t wrong exactly, dear,” she 
wouldn’t if I were you. 
“ He told 
Amy Jones I was the prettiest girl in school. Now you’ve come 
home, maybe I sha’n’t want to think so much about him.” 

When Maria reached home and had smoothed her hair and 
washed her face and hands, she and Evelyn sat down in the parlor 
and waited. The parlor looked, to Maria, after poor Aunt Maria’s 
sparse old furnishings, more luxurious than she had remembered 
it. In fact, it had been improved. Ida had put some splendid 
palms in the bay window, and some new articles of furniture 
since Maria had gone. 

The windows also had been enlarged, and were hung with new 
curtains of filmy lace, with thin red silk over them. The whole 
room seemed full of rosy light. 

““T wish you would ask Irene to fix the hearth fire,” Evelyn 
said to Maria when they entered the room, which did seem some- 
what chilly. 

Maria asked the girl to do so, and when she had gone and the 
fire was blazing, Evelyn said: 

“T didn’t like to ask her, sister. 
not a baby, and she does not like it. 
thing except when mamma is here. Irene is afraid of mamma.” 

Maria laughed and looked at the clock. ‘ How long will it be 
before father comes, do you think, dear?” she asked. 

“ Papa comes home lately at five o’clock. I guess he will be here 
very soon now, but mamma won’t be home before half past seven. 
She has gone with the Voorhees to the matinée. Do you know the 
Voorhees, sister?” 

“No, dear.” 

“T guess they came to Edgham after you went away. They 
bought that big house on the hill near the church. They are very 
rich. There are Mr. Voorhees and Mrs. Voorhees. and their little 
boy. They often ask mamma to go to the theatre with them, and 
they are here quite a good deal. They have dinner-parties and 
receptions, and mamma goes. We had a dinner-party here last 
week.” 

Maria looked anxiously at her little sister, who was sitting as 
close to her as she could get on the divan before the fire. 

“Does papa look well?” she asked. 

“Why, yes; I guess so. He looks just the way he always has.” 

Maria looked at the 
clock, a fine French 
affair which had been 
r ; one of Ida’s wedding- 
j gifts, standing swinging 
its pendulum on_ the 
shelf between a Tiffany 
vase and a_ bronze. 
“Father must be home 
soon now, if he comes 
on that __five-o’elock 
train,” she said. 

“Yes, I guess he 
will.” 

In fact, it was a very 
few minutes before a 
carriage stopped in 
front of the house and 
Evelyn called out: 
“There he is!” 

Maria did not dare 
look out of the win- 


She doesn’t realize that I am 
So I never ask her to do any- 


ae 


dow. She arose with 
trembling knees and 


went out into the hall 
as the front door open- 
ed. She saw at the 
first glance that her 
father had _ changed, 
that he did not look 
well. And. yet it was 
difficult to say why he 
did not look well. He 
had not lost flesh, at 
least not perceptibly; 
he was not very pale; 
but on his face was the 
expression of one who 
is looking his last at 
the things of this world. 
The expression was at 
once stern and sad and 
patient. When he saw 
Maria, however, the 
look disappeared for the 
time. His face, which 
had not yet lost its boy- 
ish outlines, fairly 
quivered between smiles 
and tears. He caught 


Maria in his arms. 
Father’s blessed 
child!” he whispered in 


her ear. 

‘ “Ch, father,” half 
sobbed Maria,. “ why 
didn’t yc 1 send for me 
fore? Why didn’t 
you tell ne?” 
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“Hush, darling!” Harry said, with a glance at Evelyn, who 
stood looking on with a puzzled, troubled expression on her little 


face. Harry took off his overcoat, and they all went into the 
parlor. “That fire looks good,” said Harry, drawing close to it. 


He sat down on the divan with a daughter on each side of him. 
Maria nestled close to her father. With an effort she kept her 
quivering face straight. She dared not look in his face again. A 
knell seemed ringing in her ears from her own conviction, a voice 
of her inner consciousness which kept reiterating, “ Father is 
going to die. Father is going to die.” But her father ‘talked quite 
gayly, asking her about her school and Aunt Maria, ‘and Uncle 
Henry and his wife. 

Maria replied mechanically. Finally she mustered courage to 
say: “ How are you feeling, father? Are you well?” 

“T am about the same as when you went away, dear,” Harry 
replied, and that expression of stern, almost ineffable paticnce 
deepened on his face. He smiled directly, however, and asked 
Evelyn what train her mother had taken. 

“She won’t be home until the 7:30, then,” said. Harry, “ and 
there is no use in our waiting dinner. You must be hungry, 
Maria. Evelyn darling, speak to Irene. I hear her in the dining- 
room.” 

Evelyn obeyed, and Harry gave his orders that dinner should 
be served as soon as possible. 

Maria made an effort to eat because her father watched her 
anxiously. 

“You are not as stout as you were when you 
precious,” he said. 

“T am perfectly well,” said Maria. 

“Well, I must say you do look well,” said Harry, looking ad- 
miringly at her. He admired his little Evelyn, but no other face 
in the world upon which he was soon to close his eyes forever was 
quite so beautiful to him as Maria’s. “ You look very much as 
your own mother used to do,” he said. 

Harry insisted upon Evelyn’s going to bed directly after dinner, 
although she pleaded hard to be allowed to sit up until her 
mother returned. Harry wished for at least a few moments alone 
with Maria. So Evelyn went off up-stairs, after teary kisses and 
good-nights, and Maria was left alone with her father in the 
parlor. 

“ You are not well, father?” Maria said, immediately after Evelyn 
had closed the door. 

“No, dear,” replied Harry, simply. 

Maria retained her self-composure very much as her mother might 
have done. A quick sense of the necessity of aiding her father, 
of supporting him spiritually, came over her. 

“ What doctor have you seen, father?” she asked. 

“The doctor here, and three specialists in New York.” 

“ And they all agreed?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Maria looked interrogatively at her father. Her face was very 
white and shocked, but it did not quiver. Harry answered the 
look. 

“TI may have to give up almost any day now,” he said, with an 
odd sigh, half of misery, half of relief. 

“Does Ida know?” asked Maria. 

“No, dear. She does not suspect. Father wanted to tell you 
how sorry he was not to make any better provision for you,” he 
said, pitifully. “He didn’t want you to think it was because he 
cared any the less for you. But—soon after I married Ida—well I 
realized how helpless she would be, especially aftér Evelyn was 
-born, and I had my life insured for her benefit.” 

“T hope you don’t think I care about any money,” Maria cried 
with sudden passion. “I can take care of myself. It is you I 
think of.” Maria began to weep, then restrained herself, but she 
looked accusingly and distressedly at her father. 

“T had to settle the house on her, too,” said Harry, painfully. 
“But I felt sure at the time—she said so—that you would 
always have your home here.” 

“That is all right, father,” said Maria. 

“ All father can do for his first little girl, the one he loves best 
of all,” said Harry, “is to leave her a little sum he has saved 
and put in the savings-bank here in her name. It is not much, 
dear.” , 

Suddenly carriage wheels were heard, and Harry straightened 
himself. “That is Ida,” he said. Then he rose and opened the 
front door, letting a gust of frosty outside air enter the house, and 
presently Ida came in. She was radiant, the most brilliant color 
was on her hard dimpled cheeks. The blank dark light of her eyes, 
and her set smile, were just as Maria remeinbered them.. She was 
magnificent in her blue velvet with her sable furs, and large blue 
velvet hat with a blue feather floating over the black waves of 
her hair. Maria said to herself that she was certainly a beauty, 
that she was more beautiful than ever. She greeted Maria with the 
most faultless manner; she gave her her cool red cheek to be 
kissed, and made the suitable inquiries as to her journey, her 
health, and the health of her relatives in Amity. When Harry 
said something about dinner she replied that she had dined: with 
the Voorhees in the Pennsylvania station, since they. had missed 
the train and had had some time on their hands. She removed 
her wraps and seated herself before the fire. 

When at last Maria went to her own room, she lay sobbing 
quietly. It might have been midnight when the door of the room 
was softly opened and light flared across the ceiling. Maria 
turned, and Ida stood in the doorway. She had on a _ red 
wrapper and she hcld a streaming candle. Her black hair 
floated around her beautiful face, which had not lost its color or 
its smile, although v hat she said might reasonably have caused 
it to do so. 

“Your father does not seem quite well,” she said to Maria. “I 


went away, 
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If you don’t mind 
I wish you would get up and slip on a wrapper and come into 
my. room. 

Maria sprang up, got a wrapper, put it on over her nightgown, 
thrust her feet into slippers, and followed Ida across the hajl. 
Harry lay on the bed, seemingly unconscious. 


have sent Irene and the cook for the doctor. 


“T can’t seem to rouse him,” said Ida. She spoke quite placidly. 

Maria went close to her father and put her ear to his mouth. 
“ He is breathing,’ she whispered, tremulously. 

Ida smiled. “Oh yes!” she said. “I don’t think it anything 
serious. It may be indigestion.” 

Then Maria turned on her. “ Indigestion!” she whispered. ‘ Indi- 
gestion! He is dying! He has been dying a long time, and you 
haven’t had sense enough to see it. You haven't loved him 
enough to see it. What made you marry my father if you didn’t 
love him?” 

Ida looked at Maria, and her face seemed to freeze into a smiling 
mask. 

** He is dying!” Maria repeated, in a frenzy, yet still in a whisper. 

“What do you know about it?” Ida asked, with icy emphasis. 

“T know. He has seen three specialists besides the doctor here.” 

“ And he told you instead of me?” 

“He told me because he knew [ loved him,” said Maria. She 
was as white as death herself, and she trembled from head to foot 
with strange stiff tremors. Her blue eyes fairly blazed at her 
stepmother. Suddenly the sick man began to breathe stertorously. 
Even Ida started at that. She glanced nervously toward the bed. 
Little Evelyn in her nightgown, her black fleece of hair fluffing 
around her face like a nimbus of shadow, came and stood in the 
doorway. 

“What is the matter with papa?” she whispered, piteously. 

“He is asleep, that is all, and breathing hard,” replied her 
mother. “ Go back to bed.” 

“Go back to bed, darling,” said Maria. 

“What is the matter?” asked Evelyn. 
frightened wail. 

“Go back to bed this instant, Evelyn,” said her mother, and the 
child fled, whimpering. 

Maria stood close to her father. Ida seated herself in a chair 
beside the table on which the lamp stood. Neither of them spoke 
again. The dying man continued to breathe his deep rattling 
breath, the breath of one who is near the geal of life and pants at 
the finish of the race. The cook, a large Irishwoman, put her face 
inside the door. 

“The doctor is comin’ right away,” said she. Then in the same 
breath she muttered, looking at poor Harry, * Oh, me God!” and 
fled, doubtless to pray for the poor man’s soul. 

Then the doctor’s carriage wheels were heard, and he came up- 
stairs. Ida greeted him in her usual manner. 

“ Good evening, doctor,” she said, smiling. “I am sorry to have 
disturbed you at this hour, but Mr. Edgham has an acute attack 
of indigestion and I could not rouse him, and I thought it hardly 
wise to wait until morning.” 

The doctor, who was an old man, unshaven and grim-faced, 
nodded and went up to the bed. He did not open his medicine- 
case after he had looked at Harry. 

“T suppose you can give him something, doctor?” Ida said. 

“There is nothing that mortal man can do, madam,” said the 
doctor, surlily. He disliked Ida Edgham, and yet he felt apolo- 
getic toward her that he could do nothing. He in reality felt 
testily apologetic toward all mankind that he could not avert 
death at last. 

Ida’s brilliant color faded then; she ceased to smile. “I think 
I should have been told,” she said, with a sort of hard indigna- 
tion. 

The,doctor said nothing. 
fingers on the pulse. 

“You surely do not mean me to understand that my husband 
is dying?” said Ida. 

“He cannot last more than a few hours; madam,” replied the 
doctor, with pitilessness, yet still with that humility of one who 
has failed in a task. 

“T think we had better have another doctor at once,” said Ida. 
“Trene, go down-street to the telegraph operator, and tell him to 
send a message to Doctor Lameth. 

“He has been consulted, and also Doctor Green. and Doctor 
Anderson, not four weeks ago, and we all agreed,” said the doctor, 
with a certain defiance. 

“Go, Irene,” said Ida. 

Irene obeyed, but neither she nor the cook left the house. 

“The madam said to send a telegram,” Irene told the cook, “ but 
the doctor said it was no use, and I ain’t goin’ to stir out a step 
again to-night. I’m afraid.” 

The cook, who was weeping beside the kitchen table, hardly 
seemed to hear. She wept profusely and muttered surreptitiously 
— on her rosary for poor Harry’s soul, which passed as day 
dawned. 


She burst into a low, 


He stood holding Harry’s hand, his 


CHAPTER XXI 


- Maria had always been to church, and would have said, had she 
been asked, that she believed in religion, that she believed in God; 
but now, for the first time, after her father had died, she seemed 
all at-once to sense the nearness of that which is beyond, and a 
love and longing for it, which is the most primitive and subtlest 
instinct of man, filled her very soul. Her love for her father pro- 
jected her consciousness of him beyond this world. She seemed to 
have visions of the God-man crowned with thorns, the rays of un- 
utterable and eternal love and sacred agony for love’s sake. She 
said to herself that she loved God, that her father had gone to 
him. Moreover, she took a certain delight in thinking that her 




































own mother, with her 
keen tongue and _ her 
heart of true gold, had 
him safe with her. She 
regarded Ida with a 
sort of covert triumph 
during those days after 
the funeral when the 
sweet, sickly fragrance 
of the funeral flowers 
still permeated the 
house. 

The spring was very 
early that year. The 
apple-trees were in 
blossom at an unusual 
time. There was a 
tiny orchard back of 
the Edgham house. Ma- 
ria used to steal away 
down there, sit down 
on the grass speckled 
with pink and white 
petals, and look up 
through the rosy radi- 
ance of bloom at the in- 
finite blue light of the 
sky. It seemed to her 
that for the first time 
she laid hold on life in 
the midst of death. 
Ske wondered if she 
could always feel as she 
did then. She had a 
premonition that this 
state which bordered 
on ecstasy would not 
endure. 

* Maria does not act 
natural, poor child,” 
Ida said to Mrs. Voor- 
hees. “She hardly 
sheds a tear. Some- 
times I fear that her 
father’s marrying again 
did wean her a little 
from him.” 

“She may have deep 
feelings,” suggested 
Mrs. Voorhees. Mrs. 
Voorhees was an _ ex- 
uberant blonde, with 
broad shallows of senti- 
mentality overflowing 
her mind. 

“Perhaps she has,” 
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do, but we control our- 
selves. It is the duty 
of those who live to 
control themselves.” 
Evelyn felt that she 
and Maria were the 
only ones who really 
mourned for her 
father, although she 
viewed her mother in 
her mourning — robes 
with a_ sort of awe. 
Ida had obtained a 
very handsome mourn- 
ing wardrobe for both 
herself and Evelyn, and 
had superintended Ma- 
ria’s. Maria paid for 
her clothes out of her 
small earnings, how- 
ever. Ida had _ her 
dressmaker’s bill made 
out separately and gave 
it to her. Maria caleu- 
lated that she would 
have just about enough 
to pay her fare back to 
Amity without touch- 
ing that sacred blood 
money in the savings- 
bank. It had been on 
that occasion that Ida 
made the remark to 
her about her always 
considering that house 
as her home, and had 
done so with that odd 
expression which caused 
Maria to _— speculate. 
Maria decided that 
night, as she lay awake 
in bed, that Ida had 
something on her mind 
which she was keeping 
a secret for the present. 
The surmise was quite 
justified, but Maria had 
not the least suspicion 
of what it was until 
three days before her 
vacation was to end, 
when Ida received a let- 
ter with the Amity 
postmark, directed in 
Aunt Maria’s _ precise 
Drawn vy Harold Matthews Brett cramped handwriting. 


Ida assented, with a SHE HAD A PREMONITION THAT THIS STATE WHICH BORDERED ON ECSTASY She spoke about it to 
peculiar smile curling WOULD NOT ENDURE Maria, who had brought 


her lips. Ida looked 

handsomer than ever 

in her mourning attire. The black softened her beauty, instead of 
bringing it into bolder relief as is sometimes the case. Ida mourn- 
ed Harry in a curious fashion. She mourned the more pitifully 
because of the absence of any mourning at all in its truest sense. 
Ida had borne in upon her the propriety of deep grief, and she, 
maintaining that attitude, cramped her very soul because of its 
unnaturalness. She consoled herself greatly because of what she 
esteemed her devotion to the man who was gone. She said to her- 
self, with a preen of her funereal crest, that she had been such a 
wife to poor Harry as few men ever had possessed. 

“Well, I have the consolation of thinking that I have done my 
duty,” she said to Mrs. Voorhees. “I did all I coulé to make his 
home attractive. How pretty he thought those new hangings in the 
parlor were! Poor Harry had an esthetic sense, and I did my 
best to gratify it. It is a consolation.” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Voorhees. 

If Ida had known how Maria regarded those very red silk parlor 
hangings she would have been incredulous. Maria thought to her- 
self how hard her poor father had worked, and how the other 
hangings, which had been new at the time of Ida’s marriage, could 
not have been worn out. She wanted to tear down the filmy red 
things and stuff them into the kitchen stove. When she found out 
that her father had saved up nearly a thousand dollars for her, 
which was deposited to her credit in the Edgham savings-bank, her 
heart nearly broke because of that. She imagined her father going 
without things to save that little pittance for her, and she hated 
the money. She said to herself that she would never touch it. And 
yet she loved her father for saving it for her with a very anguish 
of love. Ida was manifestly surprised when Harry’s will was 
read and she learned of Maria’s poor little legacy, but she 
touched her cool red lips to Maria’s cheek and told her how glad 
she was. 

Maria thanked her, but she detected an odd ring of insincerity 
in Ida’s voice. After she went to bed that night she speculated 
as to what it meant. Evelyn was not with her. Evelyn had grown 
noticeably thin and pale in a few days. The child had adored her 
father. Often at the table, she would look at his vacant place, and 
push away her plate and sob. Ida had become mildly severe with 
her on account of it. 

“My dear child,” she said, “of course we all feel just as you 
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it herself from the 
office, that evening. 

“T had a letter from your aunt Maria this morning,” she said, 
with an assumed indifference. 42 

“Yes; I noticed the Amity postmark and Aunt Maria’s writing,” 
said Maria. 

Ida looked at her stepdaughter, and for the first time in her 
life she hesitated. 

“The Voorhees are going abroad,” she said, abruptly. “They 
sail in three weeks—three weeks from next Saturday. Mrs. 
Voorhees’s sister, Miss Angelica Wyatt, is going with them. Mrs. 
Voorhees is not going to take Paul: she will leave him with 
her mother: She says travelling is altogether too hard on 
children. Miss Wyatt has her stateroom to herself, and—they 
have asked me to go. The passage will not cost me anything. 
All the expense I shall have will be my board, and travelling fares 
abroad.” 

Maria looked at her stepmother, who visibly shrank before her, 
then looked at her with defiant eyes. 

“Then you are going?” said Maria. 

“Yes. I have made up my mind that it is a chance which Provi- 
dence has put in my way, and [ should be foolish, even wicked, to 
throw it away, especially now. I am not well. Your dear father’s 
death has shattered my nerves. 

“ What about Evelyn?” asked Maria, in a dry voice. 

“T wrote to your aunt Maria about her. The letter I got this 
morning was in reply to mine. She writes very brusquely—she is 
even ill-mannered—but she says she is perfectly willing for Evelyn 
to go there and board, and I knew you would love to have her.” 

“Yes,” Maria said, abruptly, “I guess I shall be glad to have 
her, poor little thing! with her father dead and her mother 
forsaking her.” Maria’s voice broke with rage and distress. 

Ida looked at her. She now had the advantage. “ How absurdly 
you talk, Maria,” said she, smoothing the long lustreless folds of 
her black gown. “As if I were forsaking my child because I 
went to Europe instead of remaining at home and becoming, most 
probably, an invalid, able to do nothing at all for her.” 

“ How long will you be gone?” inquired Maria. 

Ida blushed. “The time is not fixed,” she replied. “It of 
course depends upon how it agrees with me over there. It may 
not agree with me at all.” 

(Continued on page 1183.) 










































A Private Estate of a 
Million Acres 

(Continued from page 1171.) 
of the agricultural department in seeking a 
preventive. In due time a process of inocu- 
lation which was found to be almost in- 
fallible was perfected at Santa Gertrudes. 
This discovery put an end to the loss of un- 
told millions, for Texas cattle had thereto- 
fore left a trail of infection and death among 
their kind wherever they went in the North. 
Incidentally, Mr. Kleberg was enabled to 
breed up ‘his cattle until all those on the 
ranch are now from one-half to fifteen-six- 
teenths Hereford or Durham. The practical 
value of the discovery was illustrated last 
spring, when one lot of 10,000 yearling 
steers was sold at $15 a head, and another 
lot of 700 bull calves was sold at $40 a 
head. Long-horn yearlings were worth $8. 

Santa Gertrudes Ranch is in the so-called 
southwestern part of Texas, though it is 
really the southern part, which is several 
hundred miles south of the southern bound- 
ary of California. There is never any win- 
ter to cause suffering and loss of stock, but, 
on the other hand, there is not enough rain 
and no streams at all. The lack of water 
was so serious that it took ten acres of the 
poor pasturage to support one steer, and 
cattle not infrequently died of thirst. Four 
years ago Mr. Kleberg determined to have 
a better water-supply. He found an abun- 
dance of artesian water at a depth of 800 
feet. Investigation has shown that this ar- 
tesian belt is at least 75 miles wide by 125 
miles long, within an area as large as that 
of Connecticut. Now there are 125 wells 
scattered over Santa Gertrudes, with a flow 
of 25 gallons to 300 gallons a minute, and 
twice that number in the entire region with 
an aggregate flow of 50,000,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. 

The logical result of this abundant water- 
supply was a series of experiments by Mr. 
Kleberg which demonstrated that it could 


be used for irrigation; and that the soil, 


being an alluvial deposit of great depth and 
favored by the subtropical climate, would 
produce vegetable crops yielding net returns 
of $300 to $500 an acre. That, of course, 
meant the evolution of the last great region 
exclusively devoted to cattle-raising into a 
diversified farming country. 

The next step in the sequence was the 
building of a railroad, with Mr. Kleberg as 
vice-president, to afford an outlet for the 
crops and the cattle, and the slicing up of 
the great ranches into small truck-farms. 
Although the road has been in operation 
barely two years, 48,000 acres of crops 
ranging from cotton, rice, and sugar-cane to 
cabbage and onions, are now under cultiva- 
tion, where two years ago no sign of human 
habitation could be seen in the course of a 
ride of 150 miles. Kingsville, a village of 
1000 inhabitants named in honor of Captain 
King, and some scores of farms, now occupy 
what was once a part of Santa Gertrudes; 
but the loss has been more than made up 
hy purchase. 

As an incident in the evolution wrought in 
the character of the country through the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Kleberg, Santa Gertrudes has 
developed from an old-style ranch into a 
modern stock-farm. Hereafter no yearling 
steers will be sold to the feeders of Ne- 
braska and Iowa. Instead, they will be 
kept until maturity, fattened on corn and 
alfalfa raised on the premises, and shipped 
in solid trainloads from his own private 
siding over his own railroad to market, to 
the greater profit of Santa Gertrudes. 





Humors of the Law 


OnE day as John W. Mugridge, the 
lawyer, and Judge Minot were walking 
along the street in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, together, Mr. Mugridge, in his sepul- 
chral voice, said: “ Judge, let’s go into part- 
nership. You furnish the capital and I'll 
furnish the brains.” 

The judge quickly pulled a two-cent piece 
from his pocket, and, holding it in the 
palm of his hand, said to Mugridge: “ Very 
well; cover that, John! Cover that!” 


An old lawyer in speaking recently about 
General Ben. Butler said: 
“Ben. Butler was a terror and torment 
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one occasion 
Sanger, having been bullied and badgered 


to the judges. On Judge 
out of all patience, petulantly asked, 
“What does the counsel suppose L am on 
this bench for?’ 

“Seratching his head a minute, Butler 
replied, ‘Well, I confess your honor’s got 
me there.’ ” 


While the Honorable E. B. Flynn, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was on his way 
to the Supreme Court one day he carried 
under his arm several law-books. A friend 
remarked to him, pointing to the books, 
“Why, I thought you carried all that stuff 
in your head.” 

“1 do,” quickly replied Flynn, with a 
knowing wink, “these are for the judges.” 


F. M. Beckford, of Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire, was once arguing a case in the Bel- 
knap County Court, and he opened his 
argument as follows: 

“Your honor, and gentlemen of the jury: 
This case is one peculiar in circumstances 
as well as in fact. It came to me as a 
legacy from my late brother, Colonel T. J. 
Whipple, who was engaged in its prepara- 
tion at the time of his death. The county 
attorney who brought the case into court 
has long since gone to his great reward. 
The justice who held the original hearing 
has long since passed away. Our Attorney- 
General Barnard, since he became interested 
in the ease, has been called to that land 
where litergation is not known. Several of 
the leading witnesses, too, are dead—” 

* All of which,” said the court, “ reminds 
us of the uncertainty of human life. . Pro- 
ceed, or none of us will be ablé to see the 
ease through.” 





Amiability 
Boaa. “ Did he hurt himself when he fell 
down-stairs ?” 
Foaa. “TI think not. 
king a sound.” 


Fish which Shoot 


AN Official of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, in speaking of oddities which may 
be observed in the habits of sealed water- 
dwellers, recently said: 

“Of course no one now believes the old 
story of the porcupine being able to shoot 
his quills, and few would believe it if told 
that there are some fish that obtain a large 
portion of their food by ‘shooting’ it, but 
this last is the truth. One of these is the 
toxote, a fish in the rivers of Malaysia. 
He is known as the archer, or spitting-fish. 
Although aquatic, the toxote has a taste 
for winged insects. When it sees an insect 
upon an overhanging branch it approaches 
as near as may be, fills its mouth with 
water, and then, closing its gills, raises its 
snout above the surface and shoots a long 
thread of water at the insect. The toxote 
rarely misses its aim, and the game is 
washed off the leaf and into the river. 

“In Java many people preserve the tox- 
ote in aquariums, ‘obtaining considerable 
amusement from watching it shoot at the 
flies that come within range. 

“ Another of the ‘shooting’ fish is the 
chelinous, which uses a jet of salt water, 
but which is far less expert than the toxote.” 


He died without ma- 








Addition and Subtraction 


An Eastern man went out West to raise 
cattle, and had for his brand his initials 
“T. C.” A ceattle-rustler, thinking that he 
could rustle'some of the Eastern man’s eat- 
tle, bought a ranch, and had for his brand 
the letters “I. C. U.,” so he only had to add 
the letter “U” to the Eastern man’s cat- 
tle. After losing a few of his cattle the 
Eastern man found out the trick which was 
being played on him, and added “2” on 
his eattle, which made the brand read, 
“T. C. U. 2.” The cattle-rustler, under- 
standing the hint. moved away. 


High Fare 


He was a new Congressman from a rural 
district of a Western State, and though his 
native town boasted a car-line, it was of 
the horse-drawn style, and you dropped a 
nickel in a glass cash-box. 
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It happened that the first time he board- 
ed an electric car in Washington the car 
was rather well filled, and the conductor 
was passing through yelling “ Fares!” at 
the top of his voice. The new member 
handed over a quarter, and received in re- 
turn five tickets—these selling at the rate of 
six for twenty-five cents. Two blocks 
further on they passed a transfer station, 
and a number of people boarded the ear. 
Again the conductor passed through with 
his shout for fares. The member handed 
over a ticket. Five times this occurred, 
and then the conductor addressed the West- 
ern passenger : 

“Say, I thought you gave me a 
about a block back?” 

“T did,” the member replied, solemnly. 
“ And here’s where I get off,” he added, as 
the car came to a stop at a corner. “ This 
may be all right for these folks, paying a 
fare every two blocks, but it’s too rich for 
my blood!” 


ticket 





MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME. 

SrncE the scientific handling and preservation of milk, orig- 
inated by Gail Borden in the early 's50’s, the use of EAGLE Brann 
CONDENSED MILK has become general; but for those purposes 
where an unsweetened milk is preferred, BoRDEN’s PEERLESS 
BranpD EvaApoRaTED-CREAM fills every requirement. «* 


THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 


The “Quality” 
of Pabst Beer 


The Best Materials and the Cleanest 
Process Make It Most Popular. 





Pabst’s process of brewing is exclusive all the way 
through, and that is the “reason why’”’ Pabst beer 
is to-day the most popular brand of beer in the 
world. 

People know when they drink Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer that it is the cleanest beer in the world—be- 
cause it never is touched by human hands in its 
entire process of manufacture. 

Peo me know when they drink Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer that it is the richest beer in the world, because 
it is made from the exclusive Pabst eight-day malt, 
which is the only malt in the world that retains all 
of the richness of the barley. 

People know when they drink Pabst Blue Ribbon 

Beer that they are drinking a beer that is fully aged, 
because it is aged by the exclusive Pabst process and 
is never mixed with ‘‘young’’ beer to give it head 
or y. 
People know that for the past sixty years Pabst 
has been foremost in the manufacture of a superior 
beer because he has spent millions to brew a beer 
that is perfect in Age, Purity and Strength, and 
Pabst’s Blue Ribbon stands to-day without an equal 
as a clean, pure, wholesome, refreshing beverage. 































IN COMMEMORATION OF THE DISCOVERY OF MOUNT DESERT 






































THE MEMORIAL TO SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN RECENTLY ERECTED AT SEAL HARBOR, MOUNT DESERT, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE DIS- 
COVERY OF THE ISLAND BY CHAMPLAIN IN 1604, THE STONE OVERLOOKS THE OPEN SEA AND THE PLACE FROM WHICH THE OB- 
SERVANT EXPLORER MADE THE CELEBRATED NOTE IN HIS JOURNAL OF THE DESERT APPEARANCE OF THE ISLAND MOUNTAINS 


OMEWHAT more than three ceniuries ago—on September 5, island mountains. At the exercises which accompanied the unveil- 
S 1604—that admirable soldier of fortune, Samuel de Cham- ing appropriate and suggestive addresses were made by President 

plain, while cruising along the coast of Maine, discovered an Eliot of Harvard, Doctor Samuel A. Eliot, and Doctor Daniel C. 
island which, as he describes it in his diary, appeared from the sea Gilman; and a poem addressed to the memory of Champlain was 
like a range of seven or eight mountains close together, the summits read by Dr. William Adams Brown. The monument bears on its 
of them being bare of trees. “ I named it,” he says, “ The Island of face this inscription: “ In honor of Samuel de Champlain, born in 
the Desert Mountains.” To mark this interesting and memorable France, 1567, died at Quebec, 1635: a Soldier, Sailor, Explorer, and 
event, & monument to Champlain, erected through the offices of a Administrator, who gave this -island its name.” On the reverse 
number of prominent summer residents of Mount Desert, was of the stone appears the well-known extract from Champlain’s 
recently unveiled near Seal Harbor, overlooking the open sea and journal which records his singularly apt and precise description 
the place where Champlain made his note of the appearance of the of the appearance of Mount Desert from the sea. 





A MOTOR-CAR AWASH BY THE SEA 
































THE AUTOMOBILE MEET OF THE LONG BEACH COUNTRY CLUB ON AUGUST 4 WAS ENLIVENED RY AN INCIDENT WHICIIE ALMOST RE- 
SULTED IN THE SWAMPING OF ONE OF TILE MACHINES BY THE INCOMING TIDE, MISS DOROTHEA POTTER, DRIVING JACK RUTHER- 
FORD'S CAR, RAN IT TOO NEAR THE WATER, AND, WHILE ATTEMPTING TO TURN AROUND, GOT FIRMLY STUCK IN THE SOFT SAND, THE 
CAR WAS FINALLY RELEASED BY THE AID OF A HORSE AND TACKLE. ODDLY ENOUGH, A SIMILAR ACCIDENT OCCURRED ON JULY 21, 
AT THE SAME PLACE, TO A CAR DRIVEN BY MISS POTTER’S SISTER, MISS EMILY POTTER, WHO WON THE HALF-MILE RACE 
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Men of To-Day 


(Continued from page 1174.) 


by a reduction of the agency force, made 
possible by the legal limitation of 
new business. We may gain some 
idea of the extent and nature of these 
economies by considering the matter of 
~loading.”, ‘ Loading” represents a certain 
part of the premium paid by the policy- 
holder, and is intended to cover the ex- 
pense of doing business, loss from varying 
rate of mortality, and certain other charges, 
the first being far the most important. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1905, under the 
old régime, extravagance and outlay ran so 
high that the expense of administration 
and of obtaining new business exceeded the 
amount of “loading” by more than eight 
hundred thousand dollars. During the first 
four months of the present year, under’ Mr. 
Peabody’s administration, these expenses 
fell below the estimated amount of “ load- 
ing” by a sum of eight hundred thousand 
dollars, thus representing a saving of over 
a million and a half. Mr. Peabody’s ex- 
perience in investments has already greatly 
profited the policy-holders. It was formerly 
the custom in the Mutual to leave con- 
siderable amounts in deposit with banks 
and trust companies, drawing interest at 
about two per cent. Considerable sums 
were further lent on collateral securities. 
Since the first of January of the present 
year, $20,000,000 thus deposited or lent has 
been withdrawn and _ reinvested in more 
profitable directions. The total gain in 
net income produced during the first four 
months of the present year totals half a 
million dollars. 

So much for Mr. Peabody’s administra- 
tion. In looking over the facts concerning 
the Mutual elicited by the Armstrong Com- 
mittee, one is struck by a remarkable fact. 
The Mutual has nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand outstanding policies. The company is 
purely mutual, as its name implies, and 
every policy-holder has a vote. Thus there 
are probably half a million policy-holders 
entitled to vote in the election of the Board 
of Trustees, the responsible governing body 
of the company. It is an astounding fact, 
but nevertheless the fact, that only some 
200 votes have been cast at any election 
during a long period of years, only one 
policy-holder in twenty-five hundred caring 
or knowing how to use his voting power. 
This indifference is not only phenomenal; 
it is also a distinct menace. For it is evi- 
dent that a new field is opened for “ boss 
politics ” in these elections of trustees, the 
prize being the control of a vast company 
with half a billion of assets and immensely 
profitable offices in its gift. Either there 
must come a phenomenal awakening of the 
policy-holders, or we must face the possi- 
bility of demagogy in a new direction. And 
this makes it clear that we are introducing 
the extreme democratic principle in the 
domain of finance and commerce, and that 
we are introducing it with remarkably few 
safeguards. It is evident that “ govern- 
ment by the policy-holders for the policy- 
holders ” is beset with the most serious 
difficulties, and is not without grave dan- 
gers, when we find only two hundred out of 
half a million taking the trouble to vote, or 
caring whether or not they were entitled to 
vote. If it be remembered that this vast 
constituency is distributed over America 
and Europe, that a large part of it is quite 
ignorant of English, and that the over- 
whelming majority of the policy-holders 
have limited business experience, it will be 
realized that a wise choice of trustees by 
popular election is, at the present moment, 
a vastly difficult matter. Only years of 
education of this new electorate can make 
the safeguards of the new law really effect- 
ive. One might suggest a partial safe- 
guard: give the policy-holders not one vote 
cach, but one vote for every thousand dollars 
of insurance which they carry. In this way 
the abler and more experienced would coun- 
terbalance the mass of small policy-hviders; 
and we may illustrate this by saying that 
the new legislation gave votes to a hundred 
and twenty thousand small policy-holders 
m the Mutual alone—policy-holders who, 
carrying less than a thousand dollars’ worth 
of insurance, had no votes under the old 
system, 
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No other sauce has the rare, 
rich flavor that has made 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


famous the world over. 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


















caitlin 


U.S. 
Tee cv LANAGS 

Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T 
&&%. F. Ry., 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, for free copy 
of new folder, telling all about Government lands along the 
Santa Fe in western eastern Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, subject to homestead entry. 

In that region are millions of unoccupied acres, Much of 
this land can be irrigated, or crops grown under the Campbell 
system of “ dry farming.” 

It costs you only a postal card to find out the facts, 


Southwest and in 
California 























The New 
44x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 4% x 
6% inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
vodak Catalogues free at The Kodak City. 


the dealers or by mail, 
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I will be open for engagement. 


Advertising Manager 
The Hayner Distilling Company 











Open for 
ENGAGEMENT 


Y reason of serious complications in their business, The Hayner Dis- 
tilling Company, whose Advertising Manager I have been for nearly 
five years, have discontinued their advertising, and naturally, where 

there is no advertising, no manager is needed. Hence, as soon as I can 
close the affairs in my department, which will be about August 15th next, 


Can YOU use the services of one who has had 18 years of varied ex- 
perience in all that the Science of Advertising implies? 


MY RECORD 


After five years of newspaper work, I became Advertising Manager of 
the Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., back in the early nineties, bringing the 
‘‘Monarch”’ from obscurity and small sales up to one of the best known 
and largest selling bicycles in the world. 

From bicycles I went to soap and, for the next five years, was Advertis- 
ing Manager of The N. K. Fairbank Company, advertising such well-known 
products as Gold Dust Washing Powder, Fairy Soap and Cottolene, generally 
conceded to be among the best exploited proprietary articles on the market. 
The present Fairbank advertising is practically a continuation of my work. 

My next engagement was my present one. If you would know how 
well I have served The Hayner Distilling Company, nearly doubling their 
business in my second year, write them, for I would prefer to have them 
tell the whole story. It’s a record that I am proud of. 

Just in the prime of life and backed by 18 years of experience in all 
phases of Advertising, I am qualified to do better work than ever before. 
If YOU would like to have my conscientious and result-bringing efforts 
put behind YOUR business, write me. 


T. W. CROSBY, 
Dayton, O. 











Home Address—226 North Boulevard, Dayton, Ohio. y) 
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AN UNFAMILIAR ASPECT OF NEW YORK HARBOR 

















ERECT men meaty 























Photograph copyright, 1906, by Brown Brothers 


THIS INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FR°M THE SUMMIT OF THE BROOKLYN TOWER OF THE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE, LOOKING SOUTHWARD OVER TIIE UPPER BAY. THE VIEW INCLUDES LONG ISLAND, MANHATTAN ISLAND, LIBERTY ISLAND, 
STATEN ISLAND, ELLIS ISLAND, GOVERNORS ISLAND, AND PART OF THE JERSEY SHORE. THE BRIDGE TOWERS ARE 272 FEET HIGIL 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL’S HIGH-SPEED ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
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IT IS ANNOUNCED THAT ABOUT SEPTEMBER 1 THE ELECTRIFICATION OF THE LINES RUNNING INTO THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
AT NEW YORK WILL BE COMPLETED OVER THE LOCAL DIVISION, AND THAT TRAINS WILL BE RUN TO AND FROM THE TERMINAL BY 
ELECTRIC POWER AS FAR AS HIGH BRIDGE ON THE HUDSON DIVISION, AND WOODLAWN ON THE HARLEM AND THE NEW HAVEN DI- 
VISIONS. EVENTUALLY THE SERVICE WILL BE EXTENDED AS FAR AS CROTON AND WHITE PLAINS ON THE CENTRAL, AND STAMFORD 
ON THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, AND HARTFORD. THE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH IS THE TYPE 
TO BE EMPLOYED, HAS STOOD VARIOUS ENDURANCE AND SPEED TESTS. IT HAS ATTAINED A SPEED OF SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR, AND 
HAS RUN 50,000 MILES OVER AN EXPERIMENTAL TRACK AT SCHENECTADY, WHERE IT WAS IN OPERATION FOR ALMOST A YEAR 
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By the Light of the Soul 
(Continued from page 1178.) 

“J should think it would,” said Maria. 
She cast a hateful glance at her stepmother. 
She felt hateful. 

“You are exceedingly disagreeable, Ma- 
ria’ said Ida, with the radiant air of one 
who realizes her own perfect agreeableness. 
“You really should take pains to correct 
it. You will make yourself unpopular.” 

Maria’s lip curled. She said nothing. 

“ Evelyn’s wardrobe is in perfect order 
for the summer,” said Ida. ‘‘ Of course she 
ean wear her white frocks in warm weather, 
and ‘she has her blaek silk frocks and coat. 
I have plenty of black sash ribbons for her 
to wear with her white frocks. You will see 
to it that she always wears a ~— sash 
with a white frock, I hope, Maria. I should 
not like people in Amity to think I was 
lacking in respect to your father’s memory. 

“Yes, I will be sure that Evelyn always 
wears a black sash with a white frock,” re- 
plied Maria, in a bitter voice. 

She rose abruptly and left the room. Up 
in her own chamber she threw herself face 
downward upon her bed and wept the tears 
of one who is oppressed and helpless at the 
sight of wrong and disloyalty to one be- 
loved. Maria ‘hardly thought of Evelyn in 
her own personality at all. It never oceur- 
red to her that she was possibly unjust to 
Ida, who was, after all, as she was made, a 
being on a very simple and primitive plan, 
with an acute perception of her own wel- 
fare and the means whereby to achieve it. 
Ida was in reaiity as innocently self-seeking 
as a butterfly or a honey-bee. She had never 
really seen anybody in the world except her- 
self.. She had been born humanity-blind, and 
it was possibly no more her fault than if 
she had been born with a hump. 

The next day but one Maria and Evelyn 
started for Amity. When at last they were 
on the train Evelyn surprised her sister by 
weeping violently. Maria tried to hush her, 
but she could not. Evelyn wept convul- 
sively at intervals all the way to New York. 
When they were in the cab crossing the city, 
Maria put her arm around her sister and 
tried to comfort her. 

“What is it, precious?” she whispered. 
“Do you feel so badly about leaving your 
mother?” 

“No,” sobbed the little girl. ‘I feel so 
badly because I don’t feel badly.” 

And Maria understood. She began talk- 
ing to her of her future home in Amity, and 
the people whom she would see. All at 
once Maria reflected how Lily would be mar- 
ried to George Ramsey when she returned, 
that she should see George’s wife going in 
and out the door that might have been the 
door of her own home, and she also had a 
keen pang of regret for the lack of regret. 
She no longer loved George Ramsey. It was 
nothing to her that he was married to Lily, 
but, nevertheless, her emotional nature, the 
best part of her, had undergone a mutila- 
tion. Love can be eradicated, but there re- 
mains a void and a scar, and sometimes 
through their whole lives such scars of 
some people burn. 

To be Continued. 





Rubbing It In 


“Why is that tramp so raging mad?” 

“He picked up a lost package, and when 
he opened it found nothing but bottles of 
patent medicine ‘ for that full feeling.’ ” 





Modern Martyrs 


AN Episcopal minister was going through 
the mountain district of North Carolina. 
He stopped at the door of a humble dwell- 
ing and knocked. The door was opened by 
a ‘vellow- faced woman. She nodded. (It is 
a peculiarity of these mountain people not 
to Speak unless spoken to.) 

“My good woman,” said the clergyman, 

can you tell me if there are any Episco- 
patians around here?” 

“My son kills all them kind o’ varmints,” 
she said, “and their skins is all hangin’ up 
on the back porch. You kin go -out there 
and see if you kin fin’ one er them.” 
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Financial | Copyright Wotice 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- | day of June, 1906, Mrs. Sallie R. Coffin, of Boston, Mass., hath 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
of Credit. Collections made. | in the following words, to wit: ‘* The Story of Liberty. By Charles 


4 eae a : Carleton Coffin. — Illustrated,"’ the right whereof she claims as 
Cred it. jeanne * aaa Cer- prop,ietor in conformity with the laws of the United States re- 


specting copyrights. 
(Signed) HeErsert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 
By THorwatp SoLserc, Register of Copyrights. 


B rown B rothers & Co., In renewal for 14 years from July 31, 1906. 


BanKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = = $7,500,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President HK. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 








Class A, XXc, No. 149085, June 22, 1906.— LIBRARY OF 
ConcreEss, To wit: Be tt remembered, That on the twenty-second 








DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Duxeg, A. D. JutLyiarp, Samuev Rea, 
Cuarves H. ALien, Henry M. FLAGLER, Joszrn Larocqug, Winturop RuTHERFURD, 
GrorGce F. BAKER, DanieEL GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Brerwinp, G. -G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Paut D.+- CRavatu, James N. JARviE, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. JOHNSTON, W. G. OaKMaN, Harry Payne WuitTnev. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvie, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. CravaTH, Jacos H. Scnirr, 
CuHarRvgs H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne WuHITnNey. 































Women of refinement and 
discrimination prefer to use 


LOTOS LOTION Rete 


to cure chapped or tanned skin p< 2B KA 
and to beautify the complexion. sa, SNE 

It is indispensable for a sum- 
mer outing and will prevent the 
unpleasant effect of salt water 





When De With Us 
We Are Ready to Send on Approval 


| 
| 
Diamond, Watch or other pg of Jewelry = 
| Lee, select from our Catalog. 1 
| 
| 









pa. 
take allrisks. Write for “Catalog Today 


on the skin. | Your Credit is Good with Loftis hotest. i it 

Lotos Lotion is delightfully | oy OO eel 
soothing to Baby’s skin after his | AN we we ten ane Dia Row Conmeg te Tue Hincet Stor 
bath, and is equally pleasant to is Mastraions of Beautital Dianna ings Pie, 
Baby’s father, for use after adies’ and Gents’ size, ff mates apa af 
shaving. 


Diamonds as an enehinns ~ wehey il ace 


vance in value 15 to m0 annually. Don’t fa hg 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


JEWELERS 
Dept. F. 61, 92 aa st. 





Thoroughly tested by the best 
chemists and doctors of Balti- 
more. Sold by mail order only. 
Four-ounce bottles. Fifty cents 
per bottle. Sold by all drug- 
gists. Address 


| LOTOS LOTION CO. OMe Sy 
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ALI POINTED PENS: 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALt-PoInTED 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 








Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 


















Make the best eocktail. A ection 

— for all wine, spiritand soda 

beverages. ‘A tablespoonful in anounce 

of sherry or eweetened water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BI ¥ ¥ ERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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ENGLAND AND HER ARMY 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 














E are in for-it again, in for it this timé with a venge- 

ance. _ You happy, secluded people in. America can- 

not imagine what it means when England takes to 

reforming her army. She does so periodically; it has 

become something of a national pastime. We have al- 
ways either~just reorganized our army, or we are just on the 
point of reorganizing it. We live in a perpetual atmosphere of 
reform schemes. It is taken for granied that each new War Min- 
ister will start in at once to undo his predeeessor’s work from 
top to bottom. Since the Boer war there is scarcely a depart- 
ment of military administration that has not been turned inside 
out several times. And the process is.not by any means the dull 
one you would suppose. Americans are frankly indifferent to 
their own army. Of all the factors in the national equipment, it 
is, on the whole, the one that receives the least attention from 
the masses. Nothing amazed me more during the five excited 
years I spent in the United States than the quietness ‘with 
which Mr. Root was able to carry through his plan of reform. 
Comparatively few members of Congress have grounded them- 
selves in military’ subjects. I should be surprised to hear that 
there are as many as half a dozen ex-army officers. in both 
Houses. The-people treat the army and its problems as matters 
beyond their cognizance. The newspapers hardly ever discuss 
them scientifically, and the whole question. is one that is unani- 
mously turned over to the responsible minister to be shelved or 
solved. ; 

But in England things are far otherwise. The House of 
Commons and the House of Lords are full of old army men, and 
a surprisingly large number of members have studied the general 
problems of military administration, and are ready at any mo- 
ment to favor the public with a lengthy exposition of their views. 
The press follows suit. Every newspaper of any standing both in 
London and in the provinces has its own military correspondent, 
who, in turn, has his own scheme of reform. The people, too, 
while hopelessly bewildered by the details and technicalities, have 
an irritated consciousness that the country docs not possess the 
army it needs, that money is wasted with both hands, and that 
the net result is a monument of misdirection and_ inefficiency. 
When a minister, therefore, comes along with a fresh plan of 
reorganization he may be sure in advance that its reception will 
not be a tame one. He will have to face a tornado of experts— 
and a tornado of experts is but too often synonymous with a 
tornado of faddists; the press will instantly shriek forth its 
hundred-tongued criticisms; the amateurs in the House and out 
of it will join lustily in the fray; and for six months or so 
the entire country will find itself in the thick of one of those 
prodigious battles of “the men who know” that always seem 
to end by leaving everything twice as confused as it was before. 
That is the experience, the too-familiar experience, upon which 
England has now entered. For the third or fourth time since 
the Boer war the British army is again popped into the caldron, 
and there is every sign that before it emerges we shall have 
fought out one of the most ferocious battles in the history of 
military administration. 

There is, however, this difference. To Conservative plans of 
reform the country is pretty well used, but it is a comparatively 
new experience, one, at any rate, that for over a decade we have 
had no opportunity of enjoying, to find a Liberal government 
tackling the old question. That gives a certain freshened interest 
to the latest solution that has been propounded. As a matter-of 
fact I believe the Liberals, as being somewhat less under the in- 
fluence of those social considerations that are inextricably inter- 
woven with the general problem of the British army, are in a 
better position to effect real reforms than their rivals. It is the 
historical fact that nearly every genuine step in advance in this 
matter has been taken hitherto under Liberal auspices; and the 
broad explanation of that fact is probably that the Liberals in- 
stinctively feel a greater antipathy to privilege and vested inter- 
ests, and are less inclined to condone ensconced and titled incom- 
petency, than the Conservatives. At any rate, after ten years of 
Tory floundering, it imparts a revived sense of expectancy and 
hopefulness to see the Liberals, so soon after their return to 
power and when they are still in the first flush of legislative 
vigor, venturing upon the fatal slope. This sense is quickened 
by the fact that it is Mr. Haldane who is acting as their guide. 
The country never thought much of his two immediate predecessors, 
Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold Forster. Mr. Brodrick was stupid 
and opinionated to a degree that made his unquestioned industry a 
vice. He always impressed himself upon my mind as lamentably 
typical of the British system. The British system rests on the 
theory that if you are a lord or the son of a lord, born in the 
purple or near it, and have good manners and a decent reputa- 
tion, office is yours as a sort of birthright. Mr. Brodrick fulfilled 
all these qualifications, and his record first at the War Office and 
secondly at the India Office proved for all time that they are not 
in themselves sufficient for the making of a great public admin- 
istrator. People very soon came to expect little or nothing from 
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Mr. Brodrick, and I cannot honestly say that Mr. Brodrick ever 
disappointed them. Of Mr. Arno!d Forster there were higher 
hopes. In his capacity as a private member he had made a reputa- 
tion as one who had genuinely studied the problems of national 
defence. He had written on them at large and with very con- 
siderable breadth and penetration. We thought when he came to 
the War Office that at last we had got hold of the right man. 
And so, perhaps, had the circumstances proved happier, it might 
have turned out. But Mr. Forster was terribly handicapped by 
Mr. Brodrick’s legacies. He had hardly disencumbered himself 
and paved the way for his own policies when the government re- 
signed. But though he can scarcely be said to have had a fair 
chance, the country was never quite satisfied that his official 
sapacity was up to the level of his unofficial criticisms. He was 
stronger and better thought of as a private member than as a 
minister; and some months before the government went out there 
was a pretty general agreement that he had given surprisingly 
few signs of ever developing into an English Roon. 

But with a new ministry all things seem possible, even the final 
establishment of the British army on a sound basis. Disappointed 
a score of times, the country had not yet exhausted its optimism; 
and its optimism rose to an almost perilous degree of confidence 
and buoyancy when it was known that Mr. Haldane was to take 
charge of the War Office. Mr. Haldane was recognized as being 
what neither Mr. Brodrick nor Mr. Arnold Forster had any pre- 
tensions to’ be considered—one of the best brains in the country. 
He is, of course, a Scotchman, but a Scotchman who has _ been 
matured and rounded off by Germany. As public men go in Eng- 
land he is still young, being only fifty. He has been in Parliament 
for twenty years. but has never until now held office. It is only 
within the last six or seven years that the country at large has 
come to appreciate his werth or even to know his name. As a 
lawyer he has for long ranked among the first two or three in the 
kingdom, but his practice was of the kind that brought him more 
wealth than publicity. When he first came to the front in politics 
it was as a Liberal Imperialist of the Rosebery wing. But long 
before that he had become recognized among his fellow members 
in the House, among the governing classes, and at Court as one of 
the foremost intellects of his day. Everybody, even his political 
cpponents, consulted him. He is said to have exercised more than 
a little influence over the decisions and policies of the late govern- 
ment. “Is there nothing that the administration can do with- 
out calling in the aid of Haldane?” was the plaintive groan of 
one of Lord Salisbury’s colleagues. ‘Confound Haldane!” said 
another; “he is always tramping up the back stairs!” The 
King had and has a special confidence in him and his judgment. 
As a manager of men he reminds me somewhat of Mr. Aldrich— 
the same impassivity and perfection of self-control, and the same 
judicious unobtrusiveness. But the intellectual tastes of the two 
men probably differ. Mr. Haldane, as is natural to one who has 
been educated at both Edinburgh and Géttingen, has a passionate 
love for metaphysics. He has translated Schopenhauer, he has 
canvassed the most abstruse points of Calvinistic theology, he has 
written profoundly on philosophy. His training as a lawyer, 
acting upon his instinct for thoroughness, has made him supreme 
in the art of getting up a case and of probing it to the bottom. 
I do not know that before Mr. Chamberlain threw his fise:l 
bombshell Mr. Haldane had ever thought much on the principles 
of commerce. But in six months there was no one who could 
approach him in masterly and comprehensive grasp of the whole 
subject or in the ease with which he could elucidate it before a 
popular audience. He is a man who “thinks in German.” More 
than any other British statesman he represents the scientific 
spirit, and represents it not only on its theoretical side, but in 
its practical application to national problems. His ideal state 
would be a state given up to the organization of brain. He 
would have the state do for*the people who live under it what 
the medieval Church tried to do for the whole Christian world. 
England is as far as any country from corresponding to such 
an ideal, but if she ever approaches it it will be due to the in- 
fluence and exertions of such men as Mr. Haldane. 

Hope could not help running high when he was set to dis- 
entangle the chaos of the War Office. If any one could achieve the 
task, then surely, said every one, Haldane with his glacial in- 
tellect, his soft-spoken persuasive manners, was the man for the 
job. He started well by refusing to be hurried, by asking for 
time to consider the problem in all its bearings. He went on 
after an interval of a few months to lay down certain principles 
that showed the direction in which his mind was working. He 
has now embodied those principles in a scheme that will provide 
Parliament and the country with ample material for debate so 
long as the government lasts. It would be ludicrous for me to 
attempt any estimate of the merits of that scheme. Like the 
vast body of my countrymen I am merely an Englishman whose 
knowledge of army matters begins and ends with the conviction 
that we have not yet got, and that we ought to have, the army 
that the empire requires. 
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That Kansas Campaign Kiss 
By Joel Benton 


Or kisses there are not a few,— 
The “ paroxysmal kiss” we knew 
Long years ago, surcharged with bliss— 
But, lately came the Kansas kiss. 


The kisser was the Governor, 
Who knew not how it could occur 
Upon his predecessor’s wife— 
So, rumor rampant grew, and rife. 


To kiss, and not know why he did it 
When strenuous social rules forbid it, 
Is worse than frankly to confess 
‘Twas her bewitching loveliness 


That caused the quick, spasmodic buss; 
Yet, after ali the useless fuss, 
Threatening a complicated “ fix,” 

It proved the best of politics. 


No doubt the famous Sunflower State 
In women, as in wealth, is great, 

And nothing there can give more bliss 
Than some rare, Kansas girl to kiss. 


This kiss, though called precipitate, 
Has stirred all voters in the State, 
And when the election sheet unrolls, 
Will have its triumph at the polls. 


If he had kissed a girl unwed, 

There would have been but little said: 
No gossip would have stirred the air— 
With quietude would come despair. 


This osculation, though, ’tis plain 
Will start a breezy, State campaign, 
Till all the Kansas girls insist 

They, too, are worthy to be kissed. 


Over the prairies, big with Fate, 
We see it sweep the Sunflower State, 
To overwhelmingly confer 

New honors on the Governor! 





Our New Organ 


Bossy had early shown a great interest 
in anatomy, and always drank in informa- 
tion about the various parts of the body 
most eagerly. One day he came to his 
mother in great perplexity and said: 

* Mother, I know where my liver is, but 
where is my bacon?” 





The Growth of the Foreign 
Commerce of the United States 
During the Last Decade 


Tue foreign commerce of the United 
States has grown much more rapidly during 
the last decade than its population. Com- 
pleted figures for the fiscal year of 1906, 
just presented by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
show that while the population has grown 
since 1896 but twenty per cent., imports 
have grown fifty-seven per cent. and ex- 
ports 109 per cent. The classes of imports 
which show the greatest gains are manufac- 
tures and manufacturers’ materials. Manu- 
factures imported show an increase of forty- 
two per cent., and manufacturers’ materials 
imported show an increase of ninety-five per 
cent. On the export side agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactures show the largest 
gains. Agricultural products exported show 
an increase, during the decade of seventy 
per cent., and manufactures an increase of 
163 per cent. 

This increase has occurred in the trade 
with all of the grand divisions of the world, 
but is especially marked in the trade with 
Asia and Oceania. Imports from Europe 
show an increase of fifty per cent., those 
from North America of eighty per cent., those 
from South America of thirty per cent., 
from Asia and Oceania eighty per cent., and 
from Africa thirteen per cent. Exports to 
Europe show an increase of seventy-eight 
per cent.; those to North America, an_ in- 
crease of 164 per cent.; to South America, 
107 per cent.: to Asia and Oceania, 232 per 
cent.; and to Africa, forty-one per cent. 
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HE picture shows our Model No. 53, Stanhope, Price $2.000, which has many new and 
distinctive features. To say merely that it isa departure in electric carriages would be 
to use a hackneyed word not properly descriptive of this vehicle. It is truly a de- 

parture in many particulars, and yet none of its features are radical in principle or untried in 
practice. The hooded dash; the sliding steering wheel and in connection with it the opera- 
tion of the electric controller; the use throughout of self-contained bearings and the axle of 
floating tvpe have all been carefully thought out and will be appreciated at a glance, although 
it would be difficult to describe them in this limited space. The body itself, the painting, 
the upho'stery and all the appointments of a fine carriage have been studied in detail, and, 
were the nume not so often misused, we should be tempted 
to call it a Model de Luxe. 


We make runabouts, surreys, stanhopes, 
coupes, station, road and delivery wagons. 
Also electric trucks. Write for catalogue. 

Be Sure the Name “POPE” is on Your Automobile. 

Pope Motor Car Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Waverley Dept. 





223 Columbus Ave. 
819 14th Street 
1733 Broadway. 


Boston, Mass., . 
Washington, D. C., 
New York City, 


Model 53 has removable body with choice of 
three styles, Stanhope and Coupe, at extra 


charges to be quoted, 











che Reconstruction » Religious Belief 


By W. H. MALLOCK 


Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion. The author takes a new point of view He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution Price, $1.75 net. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 




















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg. Pa., 

2808 Locust St. 1087 NX. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
North Conway, N. H. Philade!phia, Pa., Providence, RK. I. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Loudon, England. 





St. Louia, Mo., Columbus, 0., 


Dwight, I. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
C., Portland, Me. 
N. Capitol St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Hunven, Conn. 
bs on, 1. 
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sister 


the stork 


A. Club, Cocktail 


“ISA —— DELIGHT 














The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings 


A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight 
for the picnic in the woods—the automo- 
bile party—all outdoor sports. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are exquisitely blended from 
choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to 
delicious taste, flavor and aroma. A 
CLUB COCKTAIL is a scientifically equal 
and uniform cocktail—not a slap-dash mix- 
ture of doubtful liquors. Strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 

Seven varieties—each one delicious. 

Order CLUB from your Dealer 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 








‘MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do 
this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 





An opportunity To THE FIRsT TO 
writk us from each locality to start 
a 2:1G PAYING BUSINESS with 





smallcapital Ifyou are going to 

build a home you should have it. 
Whole ontfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water 

and Cementonly materials required. One man can make 200 





blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. Waite ror PparticuLars, 
THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 675 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 
FOR MEN of B RAINS — 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 








and Liquor Habit cured i ot 10 to 20 days. 
No pay he cured. Wr 
&. J. L. ST. EPHENS co., 


mg Bie banon, Vhio. 




































Daddy: ‘* Bobby, wouldn’t you like to see your little 
brought last night ?”’ 
Bobby: ‘‘I’d sooner see the stork, daddy.”’ 
FORSHOTGUNS 3 
ANDRIFLES 


























Che Writings of 
John Lothrop Motley 





For the first time the works of this distin- 
guished historian are presented in adequate 
form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making. 


The: Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 
The United Netherlands - -6 
John of Barneveldt- - - -3 “ 
Letters and Correspondence -3 “ 
With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
togravure frontispieces from paintings by 
HowarbD PYLE, DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 
and others; and many maps, charts, and 
reproductions of rare prints. 
PRICES 
Cloth « « « e $34.00 | Half-Leather, $68.00 
Three-quarter Levant $85.00 
Sample pages and full particulars how 
to buy these sets, either for cash or on 
small monthly payments, sent on request. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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18-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 


“~NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 








